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ANDS OF VOTERS reached out to welcome Sen. Kennedy as 
he arrived in Akron on a tour of Ohio marked by record crowds 


GOP Dominance Challenged: 


Political Revolt Stirs 
New England States 


By Gene Zack 


Boston—A political revolution may be in the making in New 
England—once considered a stronghold of roek-ribbed Republican- 


ism. 


A mounting disenchantment with the drift of the Eisenhower 
' Administration, coupled with growing discontent under what GOP 


leadership still remains in the six-'> 


State area, may provide a clue to 
how most, if not all, of New Eng- 
land’s 40 electoral votes will go 
this November. 

Not since the middle years: of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's Admin- 


Meany, Kennedy 
Discuss Issues 


This issue of the AFL-CIO 
News contains a special four- 
page section in which AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Sen. John F. Kennedy dis- 
cuss the major issues in the 
1960 election campaign. 

The special section, start- 
ing on Page 7, covers the 
wide range of critical and 
complex issues at stake in the 
election and eoncludes with 
Meany recommending to all 
AFL-CIO members that they 
vote for the Kennedy-John- 
son ticket. 

Reprints will be available 
without charge from the Pam- 
phiet Division, AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 
Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


istration have the prospects for 
a Democratic victory in this area 
looked as bright. And even in 
1936, when FDR carried 46 of 
the 48 states, he was unable to 
defeat the GOP in diehard Maine 
and Vermont. 

But times have changed in New 
England. In the past six years, 
Maine has swung increasingly away 
from Republicanism. The state has 
elected two Democratic governors 
in succession, a Democrat made po- 
litical gjstory in 1958 by being the 
first member of his party elected 
to the U.S. Senate, and two of 
Maine’s three congressmen are 
Democrats. , 

First Democrat Elected 

In Vermont, a Democrat two 
years ago chalked up a first for that 
state by winning the Green Moun- 
tain State’s lone House seat, while 
the Republican gubernatorial candi- 
date was barely staving off defeat. 

The fact that the Democratic 


_| standard bearer, Sen. John F. Ken- 


nedy, is a fellow New Englander— 
and the first presidential candidate 
from this region since Republican 
Calvin Coolidge in 1924 — has 
added to his prospects. But his ap- 


Meany Hits 
NixonClaim 


On Growth 


By Robert B. Cooney 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has taken sharp issue with Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s claim 
on the expansion of the private 
sector of the economy. 

Meany pointed out there now 
are 500,000 fewer full-time jobs 
than there were three years ago 
and that the nation has “lost 
more than 2 million jobs in manu- 
facturing, mining and the rail- 
roads.” 

“Is this ‘expansion’—or is it de- 
cay?” Meany asked in a signed 
editorial in the October issue of. 
the American Federationist, AFL- 
CIO monthly publication. 

“It seems to be quite evident 
that Vice Pres. Nixon is unaware 
of the real menace to America’s 
economic health—widespread se- 
rious unemployment now, with 
more to come,” Meany declared. 

Nixon claimed during his na- 
tional television debate with Dem- 
ocrtaic candidate John F. Kennedy 
on Sept. 26 that Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration policies “resulted in 
the greatest expansion of the pri- 
vate sector of the economy that 
has ever been witnessed in an eight- 
year period.” 

In a parallel campaign debate, 
organized labor and a top Dem- 
ocratic senator lashed Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell for an “unscrup- 
ulous” use of statistics and for 
“distorting the national unemploy- 
ment picture.” These were the de- 
velopments: 

@ Steelworkers’ Research Dir. 
Otis Brubaker charged Mitchell 
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Hail Kennedy F 
| For Nation to ‘Move Again’ 
¢ | we Drive Catches Fire 


In 3 Key States 


By Willard Shelton 
En route with Kennedy—Sen. John F. Kennedy carried his presi- 
dential campaign into the key states of Ohio, Pennsylvania and up- 
state New York proclaiming the Democratic Party as the party of 
liberalism and pledging that if he is elected the United States will 
“move again” to meet domestic problems and reassert leadership 


of the free world. 


Aas 
\ 


Opening a final six-week drive in which hé will concentrate on 
the populous industrial states commanding a majority of the elec- 
toral college votes, Kennedy was obviously heartened by what ap- 
peared to be a spontaneous outpouring 


to hear him and greet him. 


Encouraged also by widespread 
surveys showing tremendously 
favorable reaction to his first 
national television debate with 
Vice Pres. Nixon, Kennedy re- 
peatedly hung a “conservative 
Republican Party” label on his 
presidential rival. 


[Nixon campaigned through Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia and was 
scheduled to follow Kennedy into 
upstate New York. Spokesmen for 
the Vice President were reported 
to be candidly upset about Nixon’s 
apparent nervousness in the TV de- 
bate but to be “confident” that the 
-candidate would “do better” in the 
remaining three debates, ‘“espe- 
cially” on the final foreign policy 
discussion. ] : 


‘We Can Be Stronger’ 
Kennedy in Buffalo turned his 
speech into a full-front assault on 
the Republican Party and mocked 
the Vice President’s attempts. dur- 
ing the campaign to scrap the GOP 
“slogans” of the past eight years. 
“I will not permit Mr. Nixon 
to escape from his party,” the 
Democratic nominee told the 20,- 
000 people jamming the Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a “good neighbor” to the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


(Continued on Page 16) 


By Dave Perlman 


> 
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of hundreds of thousands 


Carpenters’ 


Cheers Go 
ToKennedy 


Chicago—A roaring ovation 
for Sen. John F. Kennedy was. 
the highlight of the opening ses- 
sions of a special convention of 
the Carpenters here as the Demo- 
cratic nominee and Vice Pres, 
Nixon for the second time during 
the campaign carried their presi- 
dential bids to a big union 
assembly. 

The convention, called to bring 
the Carpenters’ constitution into 
technical compliance with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, heard the two 
presidential nominees just before 
they met face to face in a CBS 
studio here in the first of the four 
television “great debates” scheduled 
during the campaign. 

The candidates were introduced 
with scrupulous impartiality by Car- 
penters’ Pres. Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, who thanked both nominees . 
for their appearance. : 

A move later in the convention 

(Continued ‘on Page 16) 


GE Rejects Mediation by Governors 
As IUE Contract Nears Expiration 


New York—Negotiations between the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers and General Electric 
Co. moved toward a midnight Oct. 1 contract expiration deadline as management rejected proposals 
to avert a nationwide strike through mediation, arbitration or fact-finding. 


As the AFL-CIO News went to press, company officials scorned as “headline-seeking” an offer by 
governors of states where major GE plants are located to attempt to mediate the dispute. The pro- 


posal was made by Massachusetts® 


Gov. Foster Furcolo (D), who said 
he was prepared to join with the 
governors of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky to help 
avoid a strike by nearly 100,000 
GE workers. 

Meanwhile TUE members vot- 
ed by better than a two-to-one 
margin to reject the company’s 
last contract offer and to endorse 
the “no-contract no work” rec- 
ommendations of their negotiat- 


(Continued on Page 5) — 


ing commitiee, The vote carried 


by decisive margins in 50 of 57 
locals, despite intensive company 
efforts to block the action. 

The IUE has filed unfair labor 
practice charges with the National 
Labor Relations Board, charging 
GE with interference in internal 
union affairs and intimidation of 
workers in ‘connection with the 
votes. 

GE, declaring it was unwilling 
to put “any matter as important as 
this into the hands of a disinter- 


ested third party,” rejected a union 
offer to submit issues in dispute to 
either arbitration or fact-finding. 

The offer was made in a letter 
from IUE Pres. James B. Carey 
and John’H. Callahan, chairman 
of the union’s GE Conference 
Board, to Ralph J. Cordiner, chair- 
man of the board of GE. Cordi- 
ner, along with other top company 
officers, has remained aloof from 
the negotiations. 


(Conéinued on Page 2) 
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STRIKE PLACARDS are pas 
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out to Braniff Airways employes in Dallas as the Air Transport 
Division of the Railway Clerks struck after nearly a year of futile negotiations for a new contract. 
The union represents 2,400 cleri¢al, cargo and ticket service employes. 


oH AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.,.SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1960 


Wages Basic Issue: 


EE 


12.400 Strike Braniff 


fy) After a Year of Talk 


_. Dallas—Members of the Air Transport Division of the Railway 
Clerks walked out on Braniff Airways Sept. 26 after almost a year 


GE Bars Mediation, Arbitration, 
Fact-Finding as IUE. Pact Ends 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pointing out that TUE has al- 
ready “made many concessions, but 
GE has refused to modify its offer 
in any material fespect,” Carey and 
Callahan declared that the union 
“is willing to put its proposals to 
the test of public opinion and the 
judgment of reasonable, impartial 
men.” 

The union offered the company 
a choice of either binding arbitra- 
tion or non-binding recommenda- 
tions of a fact-finding board. 


After the company’s turndown 
of the union proposal, Furcolo | 
proposed mediation efforts by 
the five governors to avert a 
walkout. Carey pledged that he 
would recommend to the union’s 
GE. Conference Board—which 
has authority to call a strike— 
that action be delayed for 15 


New Labor 
Body Formed 
In Caribbean 


St. George’s, Grenada—Over 60 
delegates from throughout the Car- 
ibbean area have launched the new 
Caribbean Congress of Labor by 
approving a constitution and elect- 
ing the governing Officers at a 
founding congress here. 

The new -CCL will succeed 
CADORIT, the Caribbean Area 
Div.. of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), hemispheri@ arm of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Frank Walcott, general secre- 
tary of the Barbados Workers 
Union, member of the ICFTU 
Executive Board and conference 
chairman, was elected president 
of CCL. He called fer “patience 
and toleration” of the new or- 
ganization through its infancy. 

Osmond Dyce, who was respon- 
sible for the preparatory work of 
the founding meeting in his ca- 
pacity as acting secretary of CAD- 
ORIT, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Other top officers elected were: 
John Rajas of Trinidad as first vice 
president; Tossie Kelley of Jamaica 
as second vice-presidenf, and J. 
Burke-King of St. Lucia as third 
vice president. 

Gen. Sec. Omer Becu of the 
ICFTU told the delegates that “we 
live in a small but fast-moving 
world and if we are to keep pace 


}typical company maneuver aimed 


|Texas Labor Gives 


days to permit the governors to 
act. 

Within 24 hours, management 
negotiators rejected the governor’s 
offer and described the mediation 
effort as a “headline-seeking stunt.” 
Meanwhile other AFL-CIO un- 
ions with GE contracts branded 
company proposals unacceptable 
‘and warned against its “divide and 
conquer” tactics. 


GE Offers Differ | 

- Six unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’s 
|'GE and Westinghouse Conference 
¢ompared notes and found that GE 
has made ‘proposals to some local 
bargaining units which “have dif- 
fered substantially from offers made 
elsewhere.” 

’ The unions charged that GE’s 
tactic of making different proposals 
in different plant locations “is a 


at destroying the solid front of the 
|unions.” 


ists, Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, Auto Workers, Steel- 
workers and Technical Engineers 
have contracts at various GE in- 
stallations. Most of the other 
agreements expire during the first 
two weeks in October. 

Carey indicated that the chief 
obstacles to an agreement are the 
company’s position on: 

@ Supplemental unemployment 
benefits. The union asks an SUB 
program comparable to that nego- 
tiated in other industries. GE pro- 
posed benefits only after an em- 
ploye has been laid off for six 


$3,000 to Retarded 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas State 
AFL-CIO has presented to the 
Texas Association for Retarded 
Children a $3,000 gift representing 
contributions by unions and their 
members throughout the state in 
response to a pledge given at the 
central body’s convention last year. 

A similar pledge has been made 
for the coming year. 

“Working men and women in 
Texas have a special interest in 
helping promote the splendid work 
being done by the TARC,” State 
AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry Holleman 
said. “The problems of retarded 
children in this state have been 
overlooked for too long, and we 
want to give every possible en- 
couragement and help to this or- 
ganization in its efforts to see that 
necessary facilities and programs 


with it, we have no time to lose.” 


In addition to IUE, the Machin- 


months or is willing to terminate 
his employment. 

@ Wages. The union described 
GE’s offer as the “smallest in 10 
years, although profits are at rec- 
ord levels.” The company also 
asks abolition of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause. 

@ Vacation and holidays. GE 
admits improvements are needed, 
says they should be paid for by the 
workers out of the already inade- 
quate wage offer made by the com- 


;| of fruitless negotiations. 


The Clerks have jurisdiction over 2,400 Braniff employes who 


are employed primarily in clerical, cargo, and ticket service. 


The 


airline, with headquarters here,‘ 
serves 50 cities. Most of them are 
in Texas and the Midwest and 
South America, but it also has 
profitable units in New York. and 
Florida. : 

According to C. L. Dennis, BRC 
vice president in charge of the 
strike, the basic issue is wages. He 
denied company charges that the 
BRC is interested only in obtain- 
ing a union shop. 

Clarence E. Robinson, the un- 
ion’s general chairman of Braniff, 
also denied what he termed “com- 
pany-inspired” rumors concerning 
the union shop issue. 

Wages Are Top Issue 

“It is just one of eight major. 
issues,” Robinson said. “The really 
big issue.is, and always has been, 
wages. We want wages for our 
members which will be comparable 
to those paid in other cities by other 
airlines. We are tired of being 
second-class citizens at the pay 
window.” 

The Clerks are seeking the fol- 
lowing in order to put Braniff em- 
ployes on a par with workers on 
other airlines: 

@ 38 cents an hour in increases 
spread over a three-year contract. 

@ 8 cents an hour to iron out 
pay inequities. 

@ Shift pay differentials. 

“@ Longevity pay of 1 cent to 
10 cents an hour. 


pany. 


from striking 17 western and southern railroads. 
maintains its international headquarters in Buffalo. 


@ Company to pay half the cost 


of uniforms where it requires them. 
@ Severance pay. 
®@ Union shop. 
@ Change in scope rules to pre- 
vent juggling of jobs. : 
The company countered with an 


toffer of a 15 cent-an-hour wage 


increase, but ignored all other is- 
sues. : 
Dennis accused the company of 


_| trying to inject the union shop “as 


some sort of a moral issue,” so 
that it could avoid talking about 
wages. He said that a Braniff state- 
ment that its wages are “in line” 
with other airlines “is just not 
true.” 
Other Contracts Better 

“The two contracts we have 
signed most recently, with Pan 
American and Capital, have some 
rates almost 50 cents an hour higher 
than Braniff, in addition to other 
benefits,” he said. * 

“If the company really wants 
wages to be ‘in line;’ if they really 
are sincere,” Dennis added, “they 
need only offer our members a con- 
tract like the one we signed with 


.|Pan American a few months ago 


and I am sure that it will be ap- 
proved.” 

Other AFL-CIO unions and the 
Teamsters have promised cooper- 
ation to the striking Clerks. In 
addition, government agencies con- 
cerned with the safety of aircraft 
have been alerted. 


Right of Union Members To Ratify 
Contract Challenged by Railroads 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Do union members have the right to vote on a contract agreement reached by 
their union’s negotiating committee and their employers? 
That is the key issue in a U.S. District Court hearing on whether the Switchmen should be enjoined 
The case is being tried here because the union 


The union had scheduled a strike 
of its 8,500 members for Sept. 19 
after wage negotiations under way 
for a year and a half collapsed, 
but legal maneuvering by the rail- 
roads delayed strike action at least 
until Oct.. 3. 

In an application for a strike- 
prohibiting injunction and in ar- 
guments before Judge John O. 
Henderson, the railroads con- 
tended that union negotiators 
should have the power to reach 
contract agreements without sub- 
mitting the prospective settle- 
ments to the membership for 
approval. 

They claimed that a section of 
the Switchmen’s constitution re- 
quiring membership ratification of 
contracts and other matters is a 
violation of Railway Labor Act 
provisions calling for employers 
and unions to appoint committees 
with authority to negotiate. 

The federal government has 
stepped into the legal tangle on the 
side of the railroads. 

Entering the case as “a friend 
of the court” and to “attend to the 
interests of the United States,” U.S. 
Atty. Neil R. Farmelo, represent- 
ing the Justice Dept., and the Na- 
tional (Railway) Mediation Board, 
filed a brief generally supporting 
the railroads’ position. 

The government said the con- 
stitutional provision requiring a 
membership vote “amounts to a 
repudiation of the basic obliga- 
tion ... to bargain in good faith” 
because it ties the hands of union 
officers and prevents them from 
exerting every effort to resolve 
disputes to avoid interruption of 


are provided.” 


ee 
ations of the carriers as required 
by the Railway Labor Act. 
Switchmen’s union negotiators 
agreed in July to submit the rail- 
roads’ offer of the “pattern” 4 per- 
cent wage increase over two years 
to the membership in accordance 
with the union’s constitution. 
In a secret mail referendum last 
month, the rank-and-file voted by 
a more than 3 to 1 margin to re- 
ject the proposal because it failed 
to correct a wage inequity between 
the Switchmen and other operating 
personnel, 


Responding to the membership’s 
decision, the negotiating committee 
returned to the bargaining table. 
When the carriers refused fo nego- 
tiate further on the inequity dispute 
the Sept. 19 strike date was set. 

Guy E. Mallery, vice president 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad and a member of the 
Western Carriers Conference Com- 
mittee, testified that his confmittee 
has full authority to negotiate for 
all 17 railroads. 


gotiators as “messenger boys” who 
do not have the authority to sign 
an agreement. 

“If every union required mem- 
bership ratification, it would bé a 
chaotic, absolutely impossible situa- 
tion,” the railroad executive de- 
clared. “You simply cannot bar- 
gain with a union that requires 
membership approval for every- 
thing it does.” 

Lee Lgibik of Chicago, regional 
counsel for the Switchmen, ad- 


mitted that the constitutional re- 
quirement of membership ratifica- 


interstate commerce or the oper- 


But he described the union ne- 


nesslike,” but he insisted that it is 
the only basis for the democratic 
operation of a labor union. 

“Failure to submit such mat- 
ters to a vote of the membership 
would be dictatorial and auto- 
cratic,” Leibik told the court. 
“This union’s only sin is giving 
the membership a voice in the 
union’s affairs.” 

He told the judge that member- 
ship ratification is “a very common 
provision” in the constitutions of 
many labor unions. 

“The union members have an 
inalienable right to pass upon any 
proposed agreement that affects 
their working lives,” he declared. 

Judge Henderson reserved de- 
cision on the petition for a tem- 
porary injunction, but said he 
would hand down his ruling by 
Oct. 3. 


GE, Westinghouse 
Indicted 20th Time 


Philadelphia — The two 
giants of the electrical indus- 
try — General Electric and 
Westinghouse—have been 
slapped with still another in- 
dictment for price-fixing, a 
criminal violation of the anti- 
trust laws, 

The new indictment, for 
rigging the prices charged for 
power capacitators, is the 
20th obtained by the Justice 
Dept. against leading manu- 
facturers. The first in a se- 
ries of trials is scheduled to 
open Oct. 31. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1960: 


Sayre, Addy Get New Terms: “ : 


UPP Votes Per Capita Hike, 
Re-elects Phillips President 


The Papermakers & Paperworkers convention re-elected three of the union’s four top officers, raised 
the per capita tax by one-third, and chose an executive board closely divided between supporters and 
critics of the incumbent administration of the 140,000-member union. 

On the sixth day of the convention—a day longer than the sessions had been expected to eae 
delegates voted to adjourn and refer all pending resolutions to the incoming executive board. 


~ 
>— 


Paul L. Phillips was unanimously‘ 
re-elected president of the UPP, 
which was formed three years ago 
by the merger of the former Paper- 
makers and the former Paper Work- 
ers. Also re-elected without op- 


position was Sec.-Treas. Joseph 
Addy. 
Contests developed for the two- 


other headquarters posts, that of 
executive vice president, held by 
Harry Sayre, and general vice 
president, held by Frank Grasso. 

Sayre, target of much of the op- 
position’s fire, won re-election by 
a two-to-one margin. He defeated 
Henry Paley, who had resigned 
five weeks before the convention as 
editor of the UPP’s newspaper, Uni- 
ted Paper. 

Grasso, a leader of the opposi- 
tion caucus, did not run for re- 
election. He and his supporters 
did, however, back Carleton Faler, 
an international representative, who 


vice president and district director, 
by a 618-592 vote. 


In elections for district directors, 
who also serve as vice presidents 
and members of the executive 
board, Grasso defeated George Pes- 
catore, the incumbent, as director 
of the New Jersey. district. In- 
cumbents won re-election in all 
other districts except Reg. III (a 
New York state area), where Intl. 
Rep. Patrick W. Harte won the 
post. j 

Victory Claimed 

The opposition group, which 
called itself the Better Union Com- 
mitee, refrained from a direct chal- 
lenge to Phillips and Addy but was 
sharply critical of the role of some 
other officials in several bargain- 
ing and strike situations. The BUC, 
a loose coalition which- divided on 
some issues, claimed a victory when 
the .delegates voted to elect district 


defeated Charles Bridgwater, a 


directors, who also serve as vice 


Wagner Lashes Nixon 


In Talk to Pressmen 


New York—A vote for Vice Pres. Nixon in his bid for the White 


House 


“is a vote not only to revive but to ensure the continued 


dominance of the reactionary coalition on which Dick Nixon rides 


herd,” Mayor Robert F. Wagner 


(D) of New York: declared in a 


speech at the 37th quadrennial convention of the Printing Pressmen. 


The mayor accused Nixon of be-® 


ing “part and parcel of a reaction- 
ary and unholy alliance” between 
Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats in Congress. The “friends 
and allies” have joined to support 
repressive labor legislation, he 
charged. 


“The house of labor has found 
its home in the Democratic Par- 

>” Wagner maintained. “Every 
piece of progressive federal leg- 
islation in the field of labor 
passed in this century was fos- 
tered and finally enacted into law 
through the efforts of Democratic 
legislators.” 


Wagner was unable to appear 
before. the 1,400 delegates in per- 
son because of concern with se- 
curity arrangements for heads of 
foreign countries attending the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly. His address was read by City 
Labor Commissioner Harold Felix. 


Pres. Anthony J. DeAndrade 
told the Pressmen their only hope 
for protection against loss of jobs 
because of technological changes 
and restrictions imposed by anti- 
labor legislation lies in harmony 
between labor and management. 
However, union members must con- 
tinue their adherence to the prin- 
ciple of militancy, he added. 


Three elements will govern the 
union’s progress in the years to 
come, he said. 

He listed these as “recognition 
of labor’s and management’s roles 
as partners in industry,” the realiza- 
tion that organized workers are en- 
titled to share in the fruits of their 
labor, and investment of union 
funds with a view toward “helping 
Management Operate if and when 
it becomes necessary.” 

DeAndrade forecast eventual 
organic unity among all graphic 
arts unions, serving notice on the 
delegates that the union is look- 
ing forward to drafting a docu- 
ment which would accomplish 
this objective and which would 
be submitted to thé membership 
in a referendum. 


He made the prediction despite 
an attack on the Lithographers, 


|AFL in 1946 and from the AFL- 
CIO in 1958, and who had thrown 
a: picket line outside Manhattan 
Center as the Pressmen met inside. 

The officers’ report showed a 
gain of 10,621 members since the 
last convention in 1956. It urged 
the merger of small local unions 
and the formation of joint coun- 
cils as measures that would help in 
Organizing non-union workers and 
in fostering greater unity and joint 
action. 

Other speakers included Pres. 
Elmer Brown of the Typographical 
Union; Executive Vice Pres. Wil- 
liam J. Farson of the Newspaper 
Guild; Pres. Harry Van Arsdale 
Jr. of the New York City Central 
Labor Council, and Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph Lewis of the AFL-CIO Un- 
ion Label & Service Trades Dept. 


presidents, by caucus of ties 
from each district. 

A constitutional provision for 
two vice presidents at large was 
modified to allocate one of the 
posts. to Canada, with election by 
convention delegates from that na- 
tion. Intl. Rep. J. S. Lambert won 
that post. Chosen to fill the other 
post was George O’Bea, an incum- 
bent vice president. O’Bea led in a 


four-way race on the first ballot 


and was named by acclamation 
after his opponent withdrew from 
the runoff. 

Delegates voted to raise the 
union’s per capita to $2 a month 
—a 50 cent increase. An attempt 
to substitute a 35-cent hike was 
defeated on the convention floor. 


Two guest speakers—Pres. Elmer 
Brown of the Typographical Union 
and Pres. John P. Burke of the 
Pulp-Sulphite Workers—discussed 
moves toward amalgamation of 
unions in the publishing and paper 
industries.” 

Brown called for establishment 
of “one organization large enough, 
strong enough and intelligent 
enough to fight back the attacks 
leveled at our separate organiza- 
tions.” 

Burke, who told the UPP dele- 
gates that his union convention 
“voted against an out-and-out 
merger, at least for the present,” 
expressed hope that the two unions 
could develop “some kind of a 
working arrangement so that if 
unions outside of this industry at- 
tack one of these organizations, the 
others will come to its assistance.” 

Steps toward actual merger, 
he said, “should not be under- 
taken hastily,’ and should be 
preceded by a period of close 
cooperation. 

Brown praised Phillips and the 
UPP for its support of the principle 
of merger and declared: ; 

“While we of the ITU will ex- 
plore every suggestion for cooper- 
ation, whether by efforts to have 
contractual agreements expire on 
the same date, by a federation or 
joint council, we hold that depend- 
ing upon any such loose federation 
would be selying on too weak a 


structure.” 


Cost of Living Levels Off at Point 
1.4 Percent Above August 1960 


The nation’s cost of living, after climbing upward for, six straight months, leveled off in August at 
a point 1.4 percent higher than a year ago, the Labor Dept. has reported. 

At the same time, the department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that the spendable earnings 
and buying power of factory workers declined between July and August. 

The factory worker is worse off today than he was in August 1959 in terms of “real” spendable 


Phillips. 


AT CONVENTION of Papermakers & Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler chats with UPP Pres. Paul L. 


Schnitzler, in an address to the convention, called for 
local unions “to apply trade union techniques, determination and 
dedication” to the task of getting members registered to vote. 


Rubber Workers Elect 
Burdon to Presidency 


St. Louis, Mo.—George Burdon, Rubber Workers organization 
director, has been elected president of the union by delegates to the 
URW’s 25th anniversary convention here. 

Burdon, 51, was chosen to succeed L. S. Buckmaster, URW 
president for the last 15 years and an AFL-CIO vice president, 


who stepped down on reaching re-® 
tirement age. Burdon defeated 
Paul E. Bowers, URW pension 
and insurance director, by a 1,156 
to 463 vote. 

Serving with him in the top URW 
leadership will be Peter Bommarito 
of Detroit Local 101 as vice presi- 
dent, and Ike Gold of Akron, O. 
Local 7 as secretary-treasurer. 


Bommarito defeated Jack 
Moye of Akron Local 5, 1,200 
to 411, to win the post left va- 
cant by the death of Joseph W. 
Childs last April. Gold pre- 
vailed over Desmond Walker of 
Mansfield, O., Local 17, who had 
been secretary-treasurer for 11 
years. 

In his first talk to the delegates 
after assuming the presidency, Bur- 
don pleaded with the union’s 180,- 
000 members to “make political ac- 
tion your first concern from now 
until the November elections.” 

The delegates, who earlier in the 
day had formally endorsed the 
candidacies of Senators John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
roared their approval when Burdon 
declared “we must elect a good 
President and a liberal Congress” 


earnings, the report showed. 

These are the highlights of the 
Consumer Price Index for. August 
1960 and the report on factory 
worker earnings: 

@ The August CPI held at the 
July level of 126.6. The CPI had 
been declining last winter, reaching 
125.4 in January. Since then, it 
has. risen steadily until it is now 
1.4 percent higher than in August 
1959. 

This means the market basket 
which cost $10 in the 1947-49 base 
period now costs $12.66. 

BLS Commissioner Ewan 
Clague told a press conference 
he foresaw no recession which 
would bring down the index. 
Rather, he expected a mixture of 
influences which would keep it 
steady or push it up. 

Some 70,000 of about 110,000 


‘workers whose wages are tied to 


Who withdrew from the former 


the August CPI under union con- 


tracts will receive pay hikes. A 
1-cent-an-hour increase will go to 
some 63,000 workers at the Mar- 
tin, North American and Republic 
aircraft companies. 

@ Spendable earnings of factory 
workers, those left after deduction 
of federal income and. social se- 
curity taxes, dropped about 80 
cents to $80.42 a week for a worker 
with three dependents and to 
$72.88 for a worker without de- 
pendents. « 

“The decrease,” according to 
the government report, “reflected 
reduced overtime pay in several 
high-paying durable ‘goods in- 
dustries, fewer workers employed 
in high-wage industries (partly 
because of the automobile model 
changeovers) and a seasonal in- 
crease in employment among 
lower-wage soft-goods industries.” 


The report said that with the 


cost of living remaining unchanged 
from July, factory worker buying 
power was cut by about 1 percent 
because of the drop in spendable 
earnings. 

@ “Real” spendable earnings, 
which deflates the after-tax earn- 
ings to account for the increased 
cost, of living, continued to slump. 


Using 1947-49 as a base, the 
report showed that the “real” 
earnings index of a_ factory 
worker without dependents was 
127.2 in June, 126.5 in July on 
preliminary figures, and down to 
125.1 in August, also» prelimi- 
nary. This figure was 125.8 in 
August 1959, 

The factory worker with three 
dependents, with 1947-49 as the 
base of 100, dropped from 124.8 
in June, to 124.2 in July and down 
to 122.9 in August. He was at 
123.7 in August 1959, 


and added that “I think John Ken- 
nedy will make a good President.” 
. “If we expect legislation to sup- 
port us, we must make the right 
decisions at the ballot box,” he 
cautioned. “I say the choice is 
between progress and disaster, and 
that the choice for progress is the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket.” 

Burdon also called for unity in 
the union and asked the help of 
all members in “building our union 
and maintaining the high degree 
of respect it has achieved.” 

The convention elected a 12-man 
executive board which will serve 
for two years. 


Bricklayers 
Cheer Call to 
Back Kennedy 


Los Angeles—Nearly 800 dele- 
gates to the 66th convention of the 
Bricklayers vociferously cheered a 
call by Pres. John J. Murphy to 
give their full backing to the can- 
didacies of Senators John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Overwhelming support for the 
AFL-C10-endorsed ticket was indi- 
cated by their standing to cheer 
every mention of the Democratic 
nominees by convention speakers, 

However, they supported Mur- 
phy in his contention that the union 
should follow its past practice and 
refrain from making any formal 
political endorsements. None has 
been made since the union was 
founded in 1865. 

The delegates turned down a 
proposal for a union-supported 
pension plan for all members, 
agreeing with their officers that 
the cost was too high. The pro- 
posal, worked out after a year- 
long study which the officers 
were instructed to undertake at 
the 1958 convention, would have 
provided benefits of $27 a month 
at a cost of $27 per member. 
The issue was referred back to 
the executive board for further 
consideration. 

Murphy was elected to succeed 
Harry C. Bates, who had retired 
since the last convention. Named 
to serve with him were Sec, 
Thomas F. Murphy (no relation) 
and Vice Presidents William R. 
Conners and Edward Gill. 

Salaries of the officers were 
raised by $5,000 a year. The presi- 
dent’s was increased to $35,000 


and the secretary’s to $30,000. 
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COFFEE BREAK refreshes Maurine Brown Neuberger, campaign- 
ing with strong labor backing to succeed her husband, the late Sen. 


Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.). 


She is strongly favored to defeat 


the GOP candidate, bani Smith, a former governor of Oregon, 
Maurine Neuberger 
Favored in Oregon 


Portland, Ore.—The most famous name in Oregon politics ap- 
pears to be on its way back to the Senate. 

Maurine Brown Neuberger, widow of the late Sen. Richard L. 
Neuberger, is clearly leading at this point in her race with former 
Gov. Elmo Smith, the conservative GOP candidate. 


Mrs. Neuberger commands 
much bipartisan support and is so 
strong, some observers believe, that 
she may help to carry Oregon for 
the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, Sen. John F. Kennedy. Ken- 
nedy did not arouse the enthusiasm 
here that attended the visit of Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 

The Republican organization 
appears to have written Smith 
off as a lost cause, and is 
concentrating its major effort 
on the contest for secretary of 
state between Democratic State 
Sen. Monroe Sweetland and the 
appointed GOP incumbent, How- 
ell Appling, Jr., Sweetland is 
believed stronger, but this race 
might go either way. 

In the campaign for state treas- 
urer, State Sen. Ward Cook, Port- 
land Democrat, is given a slight 
edge over Howard Belton, who was 
appointed to the post last year by 
Republican Gov. Mark O. Hatfield. 
Both Cook and Belton are con- 
servatives in their own parties. 

The treasurer’s office was vacated 
when Pres. Eisenhower named Sig 
Unander to the Federal Maritime 

Commission. 

If both Sweetland and Cook are 
successful, Democrats will have a 
majority on Oregon’s three-man 
board of control. Oregon has no 
lieutenant governor and the board 
is a unique instrument of state 
government. It administers half 
a dozen state institutions and its 
members also sit as the State Bank- 
ing Board and State Land Board. 
Hatfield is chairman. 


Congressmen Seen ‘Safe’ 

Oregon’s three Democratic and 
one Republican congressmen are 
considered “safe,” although Rep. 
Charles Porter (D) in the 4th dis- 
trict is in a close race with Edwin 
Durno, a former sports star. 

Rep. Edith Green, Portland, is 
the strongest of the Democrats. In 
the primary election she polled the 
largest vote for delegate-at-large 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, although Mrs. Neuberger 
led the ticket in total votes. Oregon 
is thus distinguished as the only 
state where the two most’ popular 
Democrats are women. 

In the First Dist., Republican 
Rep. Walter Norblad has a young, 
inexperienced opponent in Marv 
Owens. Norblad helped his an- 


% 
so; 


tagonist obtain an early release 
from the U. S. Army so that Owens 
could conduct a campaign. Owens 
has virtually no ~~ and 
no money. 

In the Second Dist., Rep. Al Ull- 
man is coasting to another term. 

Labor is supporting Mrs. Neu- 

berger, Sweetland, Green, Ull- 
man, Porter and Cook. In 
the race between Norblad and 
Owens, labor is neutral. 


Mrs. Neuberger and Smith are 


conducting vigorous senatorial cam-' 


paigns. While Mrs. Neuberger 
campaigns about the state in an ail- 
ing 1953 auto, Smith flies his own 
plane. The Republican candidate 
recently led an aircade of private 
planes carrying models, and a brass 
band to stops in eastern Oregon. 

Smith’s chief problem has been 
to minimize an extremely conserv- 
ative voting record while he was 
a member of the Oregon legis- 
lature. 

He has gone to some lengths to 
explain why he was the only mem- 
ber of the state senate to vote 
against memorials supporting the 
United Nations in 1949 and 1951. 
He also has felt obliged to justify 
his votes. against civil rights bills 
in 1949, 1951 and 1953; against 
colored oleomargarine in 1949 and 
1951; and against a bill raising 
minimum salaries for teachers. 


Opposed T-H Repeal 


In 1949, he voted against a res- 
olution urging Congress to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In 1954, he 
voted in favor of an intiative meas- 
ure that Oregon voters looked upon 
as a “foot in the door” for the sales 
tax. The initiative was defeated 
at the polls by more than 2 to 1. 

Smith declares that he has “ma- 
tured” since his days in the legis- 
lature. In a recent speech he pro- 
posed the establishment of a perma- 
nent UN police force to be called 
the United Nations Legion. He 
also promises to bring more defense 
dollars into Oregon, to work for a 
bigger highway program for the 
state and to obtain more new indus- 
tries for it. 

Mrs. Neuberger is pledged to 
support medical aid to the aged 
based on social security pay- 
ments. She has lashed out at the 
Republican tight money policy, 
which she blames for the slump. 


Labor Stresses Registration: 


“eh, et 


Colorado Works tol Saeréiice’ 
Vote Trend Toward Liberals 


Denver—Colorado trade unionists are hoping—with fingers crossed—that their state will elect a 
solidly liberal delegation to Washington this year. . 
They have a good start toward their goal because four of the state’s six senators and representatives 
already are labor-endorsed man with good voting records and three of these’ incumbents seem safe. 
Sen. John Carroll, who has voted right 31 times and never wrong by the COPE record, does not 


have to stand for election this year.>— 


Rep. Byron Rogers (31 right, 1 
wrong) and Rep. Wayne Aspinall 
(37 right, 3 wrong) are veteran and 
competent vote winners in virtually 
no danger of being defeated. 

Predictions on the other three 
races would be foolhardy at this 
time. The races are: 

@ Lt.-Gov. Robert Knous (D), 
labor-endorsed challenger to incum- 
bent Sen. Gordon Allott (R), who 
has 22 wrong and 11 right votes by 
the COPE scoreboard. 

@ Rep. Byron Johnson (D), Ia- 
bor-endorsed incumbent, with 10 
right and no wrong votes in his one 
term, is challenged by conservative 
State Rep. Peter Dominick (R). 

@ Liberal, labor-endorsed Frank- 
lin Stewart (D), is seeking to un- 
seat Rep. J. Edgar Chenoweth (R), 
veteran incumbent with 25 wrong 
and 12 right votes as measured by 
COPE. 

In 1958, union members turned 
out in extraordinary force because 
a “right-to-work” proposal was on 
the ballot, and this turnout no doubt 
contributed to the overwhelming 
Democratic landslide of 1958 in 
usually marginal Colorado. These 
unionists remain on the registry 
lists unless they have moved and 
failed to re-register. Therefore la- 
bor went into 1960 with a record 
high percentage of members already 
registered. 

COPE and the various unions 
are carrying on systematic and 
efficient programs at the pre- 
cinct level to lift registration and 
get out the vote in Denver and 
the steel city of Pueblo. In the 
smaller cities, the picture is spotty 


except that the widely dispersed | 


railroad workers are showing 
more political activity than usual. 
This year the right-to-work issue 
is absent, and there is some disap- 
pointment in the performance of 
the Landrum-Griffin Congress and 
the present state legislature, which 
has a substantial Democratic ma- 
jority. 
Senator Race Close 
The senatorial race between 
Knous and Allott is close because, 
first Colorado traditionally is a nip- 


and-tuck state between Democrats 
and Republicans and, second, the 
two candidates appear to be evenly 
matched. 


Knous is a proven vote getter. 
His name has appeal because of 
his own service in public life as 
state senator and _lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and his late father, Lee 


Knous, served with distinction as |, 


governor and federal judge. Allott, 
no pushover, has had six years in 
the Senate during which he has kept 
his fences well mended. 

Maximum labor and _ liberal 
support and perhaps a general 
Democratic trend, too, will be 
needed to put Knous in the Sen- 
ate. If he wins, the liberal bloc 
in the upper house will gain a 
competent and dependable mem- 
ber. 

Incumbent Rep. Johnson was 
running ahead of his conservative 
opponent, Peter Dominick, as of 
the end of September. But all 
observers agree that Dominick 
could overtake Johnson in the home 
stretch. 


Liberal Byron Johnson’s name 
is politically seductive. (Some voters 
confuse him with the politically po- 
tent Rep. Byron Rogers and others 
with the unbeatable ex-governor 
and ex-sénator, Ed Johnson). He 
campaigns effectively. He’s achieved 
the “good man” label, has a large 
corps of dedicated volunteer work- 
ers and is well known. 

Two things can work in -Dom- 
inick’s favor. First, the district is 
Colorado’s Republican stronghold, 
represented by a Republican for 
more than 20 unbroken years prior 
to 1948. Second, big money can be 
spent to make the Dominick name 
better known. 

The district, once mostly agri- 
cultural, now includes 200,000 resi- 
dents of Denver suburbs — but 
suburbanite votes are not safely 
in the hands of either party. 

In the 3rd Congressional Dis- 
trict labor may play an important 
role. There, despite the fact that 
the district includes many thou- 
sands of Steelworkers and other 
unionists in industrial Pueblo, a 


Vermont Democrats 
Aim at Governorship 


Montpelier, Vt.—Vermont’s Democrats are hopefully training 
their sights this year on capturing the governorship of this tradi- 


tionally Republican stronghold. 


At the same time, despite the fact that this state’s three electoral 


votes have always been cast for 


the GOP presidential candidate, 


Democrats here see an outside®— 
chance that neighbor John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts may break 
the Republican hold. 

Four things encourage Green 
Mountain State Democrats: 

@ In 1958, Democrat Bernard 
Eddy came within an eyelash of de- 
feating Robert T. Stafford for the 
governorship. Leddy missed out 
by only 719 votes, in an election 
in which more than 123,000 votes 
were cast. 

@ In that same off-year election, 
William A. Meyer becamé the first 
Democrat in history to win Ver- 
mont’s lone seat in Congress. Meyer 
is opposed for re-election by Staf- 
ford. 

@ A sharp split has developed 
in the ranks of the GOP here, in 
the wake of the Republican primary 
in which Speaker of the House F. 
Ray Keyser gained the guberna- 
torial nomination by a scant 686- 
vote margin over Lt. Gov. Robert 


S; 1S. Babcock. In a four-man field, 
Keyser succeeded in obtaining only 
29.6 percent of the total vote. 

@ The fact that Kennedy, the 
Democratic presidential nominee, 
is a fellow New Englander. has 
greatly enhanced the chances for 
the entire Democratic ticket. 

So wide is the breach within Re- 
publican ranks that high-placed 
members of the party proposed to 
Babcock that he head up an inde- 
pendent ticket for the governorship 
—in the apparent hope that the 
votes cast against Keyser in the 
primary would thus be kept out of 
the Democratic column. 

Babcock, however, has declined 
to make the run as an independent 
—a fact which Democrats say 
brightens the victory prospects for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nom- 
inee, labor-supported Russell Ni- 
quette, a former state senator, 


conservative Republican, J. Edgar 
Chenoweth, has held the con- 
gressional seat for nine of the last, 
-10 terms. 

In 1958, Chenoweth serrowly 
survived a challenge from. Dem- 
ocrat Fred Betz, who had beaten 


Frank Stewart in the Democratic 


primary. This year, Stewart demon- 
strated increased political appeal 
by swamping Betz in the primary. 
A former state legislator with an 
excellent record and firmly sup- 
ported by the big bloc of Pueblo 
unionists, Stewart may be the Dem- 
ocrat who can successfully offset 
Chenoweth’s personal popularity 
and unite the divergent Democratic 
factions of the district. 

In the presidential race, Colo- 
rado is, as in the past, a marginal 
state. It looks like a photofinish. 
An encouraging factor for Sen. 
John F. Kennedy is the fact he had 
strong pre-convention support in 
the state, so a minimum number of 
Democrats ‘are licking wounds of 
disappointment. 

In the legislative contests, the 
Democrats should maintain their 
handy majority unless a strong Re- 
publican tide runs. 


Connecticut 
Labor Votes 
Endorsements 


Hartford, Conn—Five Dem- 
Ocratic congressmen and the same 
party’s candidate for the. state’s 
sixth seat were endorsed by the 
Connecticut State Labor Council at 
its legislative, political and educa- 
tional convention here. 

Gaining approval were three con- 
vention speakers—Representatives 
Frank Kowalski Jr. and Emilio Q. 
Daddario, seeking reelection, and 
Judge William St. Onge, Democrat 
nominated in the 2d Dist. following 
the withdrawal of Rep. Chester 
Bowles (D). 

Also endorsed were Democratic 
Representatives Robert Giaimo, 
Donald Irwin and John Monagan. 

After hearing a detailed anal- 
ysis of the Democratic and Re- 
publican state platforms from 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph M. Rourke, 
followed by a discussion of la- 
bor’s role in politics, delegates 
voted to endorse the election of 
a Democratic general assembly 
with the understanding that local 
central bodies are free to endorse 
or refrain from endorsing specific 
candidates from either major 
party. 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff (D), a 
major convention speaker, praised 
the candidacies of Senators John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
for President and Vice President, 
respectively, and described some of 
the measures Republicans blocked 
in Congress as the key campaign 
issues. 

Gus Tyler, political director of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers, won 
a standing ovation for a detailed 
comparison of the voting records of 
Kennedy and Nixon. 

Wages, 
prices and profits, have not in- 
creased fast enough to keep indus- 
try going at the high level needed 
to insure expansion of the economy, 
delegates were told by Leon Key- 


serling, chairman of the President’s 


Council of onomic Advisers 
under former Pres. Truman, He 
predicted a slump next year if the 
Administration’s pees policies 
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Page Five 


Political Revolt Brews i in New England 


® 


Democrats 


Gaining 


In GOP Strongholds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
peal here is based on more than 
sectionalism. 

To New England’s voters, the 
need for an acceleration of the 
nation’s economic growth is the 
basic issue on which the cam- 
paign will turn, for the common 
denominator that binds these 
states together is the nagging un- 
employment and under-employ- 
ment of its skilled workers. 

In city after city, factories—par- 
ticularly the once-booming textile 
mills—stand idle, small storés stare 
vacantly out into the business dis- 
tricts, “for sale” signs dot whole 
rows of homes in working-class 
suburbs. 

New England, perhaps more 
than any other region of the 
country, has been victimized by 
runaway industry,’ which moved 
en masse to the low-wage South 
leaving behind deep pockets of 
what the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration calls “areas of substantial 
Jabor surplus”—a euphemism for 
chronic unemployment. 


Other plants—notably fabricators 
and producers of machine tools— 
have cut back production sharply, 
while companies like Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. have virtually halted 
all operation at area plants, moving 
production to automated facilities. 


Jobless Rolls Soar 
Unemployment compensation 
claims throughout the region — a 


grim barometer of the declining 
- economic fortunes of New England 
—currently are running at a rate of 


143 percent over the same period 
in 1959. 


New England voter resentment 

i the Ejisenhower-Nixon 
Administration was brought into 
its sharpest focus when the White 
House vetoed depressed area leg- 
islation in 1958 and again this 
year. Both of these measures 
would have heiped the hardest- 
hit communities to get back on 
‘their feet. 

But the disenchantment with the 
GOP Administration goes deeper 
than that: it goes to the very heart 
of the Republican theory that the 
burden for most social welfare pro- 
grams should be carried by the 
already overloaded states. 

Kennedy has moved into the 
vacuum created by the Administra- 
tion’s. failure to move, and has 
captured the imagination of New 
England’s voters with his pledge for 
a program that will move America 
forward both at home and abroad. 

As a result, his campaign has 
been greeted with mounting enthu- 
siasm here. 

In_ the highly - industrialized 
states.of Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut and Rhode Island—with a 
total of 28 electoral votes—the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket is fa- 
vored to win heavily. New 
Hampshire, which went for FDR 
in 1936, 1940 and 1944, is ex- 
pected to go Democratic again. 
And thé rising Democratic hopes 
in Maine and Vermont could 
complete the sweep if the Ken- 
nedy boom continues at its pres- 
ent pace. 


Massachusetts Appears 
‘Safe’ for Kennedy 


Boston—The proven popularity of Sen. John F. Kennedy in his 
home state, coupled with the exciting vote-getting ability of Spring- 
field Mayor Thomas J. O’Connor, Jr., Democratic nominee for the 
Senate, are expected to block the re-election bid of conservative 
Republican Sen. Leverett Saltonstall. 


If any state can be counted as’? 


“safe,” then Massachusetts with its 
16 electoral votes must be consid- 
ered securely in the Democratic 
column, for Kennedy has swept 
the state repeatedly in the past 
in hiS successful campaigns for both 
the House and Senate. There are 
no indications that this will change 
in 1960. " 

The Kennedy fever encoun- 
tered in the Bay State is aiding 
O’Connor’s Senate prospects. He 
has gained a reputation as. a 
“giant killer” by defeating recog- 
nized leaders of his own party 
in primary contests. 


A veteran of six years in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, O’Con- 
nor upset a six-term Democratic 
mayor of Springfield in the primary 
three years ago and last month 
trounced Democratic Gov. Foster 
Furcolo for the honor of facing Sal- 
tonstall. 


O'Connor, 35 years old, bears 
the strong Kennedy imprint in his 
speech and manner, stumping from 
one end of the state to the other 
to hammer away at the theme that 
peace and economic growth are in- 
divisible. He has been endorsed 
by Massachusetts COPE, which 
pointed out that he voted 100 per- 
cent “right” in his six years in the 
legislature, compared with: Salton- 
stall’s 36 “wrong” and only six 

“right” in the Senate. 

The GOP senator has declined 
O’Connor’s invitation to take part 
in a series of public debates — 
similar to the Kennedy-Nixon en- 
counters — on the campaign issues. 
O'Connor is hitting hard on Salton- 


stall’s “wrong” votes in the 86th 
Congress on labor legislation, civil 
rights, housing, education and de- 
pressed areas. 


Two signs point clearly to the 
troubles of the GOP in Mass- 
achusetts this year: 

@ Five of the state’s eight in- 
cumbent Democratic congressmen 
are unopposed for re-election, and 
a sixth—Rep. Torbert MacDonald 
—has only token opposition. Dem- 
ocrats are hopeful about picking up 
two new House seats—the one left 
vacant by the death of Edith Nourse 
Rogers, and the one held by Rep. 
Hastings Keith, where a bitter pri- 
mary fight split the party. 

@ The GOP candidate for gov- 
ernor—former Federal Highway 
Administrator John A. Volpe—is 
running away from the Republican 
label, with campaign signs urging 
the public to “vote for the man” 
without mentioning his GOP affili- 
ation. His Democratic opponent 
is present Sec. of State Joseph D. 
Ward, who won unanimous COPE 
backing. 

An all-out registration drive by 
organized labor has lifted the 
state’s registration to an all-time 


high—exceeding the 1956 peak 
of 2,67 million. 


Democrats are expected to re- 
tain control of both houses of the 
legislature. This will be important, 
since the state is due to lose two of 
its 14 congressional seats because 
of reapportionment based on the 
1960 census, and the legislature will 
have ‘to create new congressional 
districts, 


Maine Senate 
Race Becomes 
Close Battle 


Bangor, Me.—The Democratic 
tide in Maine, which has been ris- 
ing steadily over the past six years, 
may sweep Republican Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith out of office this 
November. 

Mrs. Smith, who three times has 
beaten male opponents, this time 
is faced with a formidable femi- 
nine opponent: Lucia Cormier, mi- 
nority leader of Maine’s House of 
Representatives. 

Miss Cormier—daughter of a 
veteran member of the Pulp- 
Sulphite Workers, a former 
school teacher, and a veteran of 
12 years in the legislature—has 
all-out labor backing in her Sen- 
ate fight. A highly effective cam- 
paigner, she is stumping Maine 
on a-grueling 18-hour-a-day 
schedule, scoring heavily with 
such bread-and-butter issues as 
aid to education, health and 
welfare, depressed areas, and aid 
to farmers. 


Her victory prospects are en- 
hanced by the widespread popu- 
larity of Sen. John F. Kennedy 
and the party’s gubernatorial can- 
didate, Rep. Frank M. Coffin. 


Coffin the Favorite 
One of the leaders of the liberal 
forces in Congress, Coffin is rated 
as an odds-on favorite to defeat the 
GOP gubernatorial incumbent, 
John H. Reed, former state Senate 
majority leader, who succeeded to 
the governorship a year ago on the 
death of Democratic Gov. Clinton 
A. Clauson,. 

Democrats are expected to 
hold on to their two congression- 
al seats, with John Donovan, 
former administrative assistant to 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, expect- 
ed to win the race for Coffin’s 
post, and Rep. James C. Oliver 
expected to win.re-election in the 
Ist Dist. Observers see an out- 
side chance that Democrat David 
Roberts may upset GOP Rep. 
Clifford G. McIntyre in the 3d 
Dist. 


Although Republican voter reg- 
istration still far outstrips Demo- 
crats and independents, combined, 
GOP strength has been waning 
steadily since Muskie six years ago 
became the first Democrat in mod- 
ern times to win the governorship. 


R.1. Democrats 
Pick Pell for 


Senate Race 


Providence — A political new- 
comer—liberal Democrat Claiborne 
Pell—outstripped two veteran cam- 
paigners to win his party’s nomina- 
tion for the Senate in the Demo- 
cratic primaries here. 

Pell rolled up a nearly 2-1 mar- 
gin over former Gov. Dennis J. 
Roberts. Trailing far behind—with 
only 5 percent of the vote—was J. 
Howard McGrath who had served 
in the past as governor, U. S. sen- 
ator, and U.S. attorney general. 


The 41-year-old Democratic 
nominee will face Republican 
Raoul Archambault, Jr., former 
assistant director of, the Budget 
Bureau, in November for the seat 
being vacated by Democrat Theo- 
dore Francis Green, retiring dean 
of the Senate. 


In the hotly contested battle for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nom- 
ination, Lt. Gov. John A. Notte, Jr., 
defeated former Lt. Gov. Armand 
Cote by a _ 16,000-vote margin. 
Notte will challenge GOP Gov. 
Christopher Del Sesto, who is run- 
ning for a second term. 


THAT ISN’T CONFETTI that’s drifting down from the offices of 
the Kentucky State AFL-CIO (marked by a Kennedy banner) on 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon as his motorcade toured Louisville. 
It’s a shower of COPE voting records which illustrate the wide 
gap between the Republican candidate’s promises and his party’s 
performance. 


New Hampshire GOP 
Nurses Upset Fears 


Manchester, N. H.—Spurred by an unprecedented registration 
drive which added 17,000 new Democrats to the voting rolls in the 
past several months, Granite State Democrats are trying to swing 
one of the major political upsets this November. 


At stake, in addition to New Hampshire’s cluster of four electoral 


votes, are the Senate seat currently® 


held by right-wing Republican Sen. 
Styles Bridges; the governorship 
which the Republicans barely man- 
aged to hold on to in 1958; and 
two GOP-controlled House seats. 

The intensity of the Democratic 
drive, and the fact that Republican 
registrations have shown no marked 
increase this year, has GOP lead- 
ers frankly worried. 

Publisher William Loeb of the 
Manchester Union Leader—one 
of the original supporters of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s bid for the presi- 
dency eight years ago—in a se- 
ries of bluntly worded front-page 
editorials has accused his fellow 
Republicans of having “grown 
complacent.” 

“If the Republican Party does 
not start to organize today,” Loeb 
wrote six weeks before election 
time, “it is going to be a very sorry 
and sad group of people when 
Election Day comes in November.” 

Bridges — with eight straight 
“wrong” votes and no “right” votes 
in the 86th Congress, according to 
COPE voting records, and a life- 
time record of 36 “wrong” and 
only 4 “right” votes—is facing the 
strongest challenge in his political 
career. 

Hill Is Vigorous 

Opposing him is Dartmouth Col- 
lege Professor Herbert W. Hill, a 
vigorous campaigner who 12 years 
ago, in his only previous bid for 
public office, barely dropped the 
gubernatorial contest to Republican 
Sherman Adams. The latter subse- 
quently became the virtual assist- 
ant president in the Eisenhower 


Administration, only to quit under 
fire two years ago in the face of 
conflict-of-interest charges. 

Backed by a revitalized Demo- 
cratic Party led by young lawyers, 
real estate men and insurance brok- 
ers, Hill is stumping up and down 
the Granite State in a bid to be 
sent to the Senate to help enact the 
liberal policies espoused by Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee John F 
Kennedy. 

Although political observers rate 
Hill with having, at best, only an 
outside chance to unhorse Bridges, 
they see a better opportunity for 
Democrat Bernard L. Boutin in his 
bid for the governorship. Boutin 
lost to incumbent Gov. Wesley 
Powell (R) by a scant 6,000 votes 
two years ago. 

Democrats, pointing to their 
17,000 new voters, contend that 
they have “registered our margin 
of victory” in the rematch with 
Powell. The equation presup- 
poses several things — mainte- 
nance of the same votes Boutin 
received in 1948, no greater voter 
turnout for the GOP incumbent, 
and support for Boutin by the 
new Democratic registrations— 
yet the upsurge in registrations 
cannot be discounted. 

‘Powell has just emerged from a 
bitter primary fight with former 
Gov. Hugh Gregg (R), in which 
the incumbent won renomination 
by a margin of only 1,155 votes. 
The primary was a repeat of the 
close primary contest between 
Powell and Gregg two years ago, 
and the GOP still shows the. scars 
of these two intraparty encounters. 
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GoP Double-Talk 


hb ct REPUBLICAN: CAMPAIGN is striving desperately to 
foster the impression that the Eisenhower Administration has 
created the best of all possible worlds, striving so hard in fact that 
it has become involved in statistical double-talk and outright 
distortion. 

On the international scene the critical danger points in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America are non-existent in Republican campaign 
oratory. Once in a great while Vice Pres. Nixon intimates that 
there may be some difficulties but switches immediately into the 
now monotonous refrain that he knows how to stand SP to 
Khrushchev. 

Nixon’s “kitchenmanship,” in which color television is equated 

_ with Soviet missile proficiency, has little relationship, if any, to 

the problems of Communist beachheads in Cuba, disruption in 

the Congo and the increasing Communist orientation of some of 

the new African nations, the continuing crisis in Berlin or the 
new crisis in Laos. ‘ 

On the domestic scene the real and present economic stagnation 
and the clear indications of. an on-coming recéssion are likewise 
non-existent in the Republican campaign. Instead the voters are 
being bombarded with distorted comparisons of economic growth, 
unemployment and wages during the Eisenhower and Truman 
administrations. 

The basic device in all the Republican comparisons is to arbi- 
trarily select the years involved so that the figures come up with a 


GOP-prosperity tinge. 


For example, in comparing economic growth Nixon ignored the | 


yardsticks applied by non-partisan economists and included the 
year 1946, a year of plant shutdowns for reconversion. Using the 
normally accepted base period of 1947-52 for the Truman years, 
the average annual growth rate comes up 4.25 percent compared 
to 2.5 percent in the Eisenhower period. 

Or take steel wages. Labor Sec. Mitchell told the Steelworkers 
that their purchasing power increased $1.13 per- week in seven 
Truman Administration years compared to $28 a week in the seven 
Eisenhower years. The union quickly nailed this one, noting that 
Mitchell threw in the year 1945 when Steelworkers were on an 


overtime 45-hour week so that the base from which the “gain” was |! 


measured Was abnormally high. 

On unemployment the secretary was equally off-base. He 
cited figures showing that 94 out of every 100 workers had jobs 
in August. . What’s really relevant is that nearly 6 percent of the 
work force was unemployed and that 6 percent figure is the one 
that Mitchell’s Labor Department uses to measure “substantial 
unemployment,” the description that applies to depressed areas 
and gives them.a priority on federal aid. The 6 percent figure 
indicates that under the department’s own definition the entire 
nation could be described as depressed, 

Nixon earlier in the campaign used a phony base to ‘compare the 
rise in real earnings and the figures quickly laid this distortion bare, 
proving that real wages in the Truman Administration had actually 
gone up 14 percent not the 2 percent cited by the Vice President. 

Neither Nixon nor Mitchell or any other Administration official 
has commented on the Labor Department’s latest report on net 
spendable earnings which shows that workers had less real income 
to spend this August than a year ago. 

This is the nature of the Republican campaign to this point— 
a campaign designed to obscure the issues, blur the world crisis 
and distort the basic statistics, The American voters won't buy it! 
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Behind Khrushchev's Ranting: 


Soviet Imperialism in Africa 
Seen Real Issue Before the UN 


By Arnold Beichman 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y.—If Nikita 
Khrushchev could have his way, the dateline on 
this story would never again read “United Na- 
tions” or “New York.” 

The Soviet dictator has embarked on a “rule- 
or-ruin” policy which, if effectuated, would rob 
the UN of any power, meaning and its very ex- 
istence. That was the tenor of his address, duti- 
fully echoed by the Soviet satellites—fire UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, abolish 
the office itself, move the UN out of New York, 
create a three-man supervisory body. 

Such a program would extinguish the most im- 
portant international organization which has ex- 
isted since the dawn of civilization, one which has 
been fully supported from its inception by the 
American labor movement and the world’s free 
trade unions. 

The question asked here is why has 
Khrushchev chosen a course which has out- 
raged many of the UN delegations here, 
whether anti-Communist or neutralist. Legally 
he cannot alter the UN charter because his 
proposals would necessitate a two-thirds vote 
of approval by the General Assembly which he 
cannot obtain and, if he did, could be vetoed by 
any one of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

The answer to the question of Khrushchev’s 
motive is, first that by asking for the impossible, 
he can hope to achieve a “compromise” which 
would still satisfy him. In other words, by asking 
for an unattainable 200 percent, he might be able 
to get 100 percent and thereby he would demon- 
strate his sweet reasonableness. 

Second, having suffered a major defeat—tem- 
porarily—in the Congo Republic, he is determined 
to see to it that such a defeat is not made perma- 
nent. The only way he can do it is by paralyzing 
the. UN, robbing the secretary-general of any 
power, and thus demonstrate to the new African 
countries and anybody else that the UN can do 


_|nothing to help them in case of attack, invasion- 


or subversion. 

Third, he hopes to create a new kind of 
“neutral” bloc, to be headed by Pres. Nkrumah 
of Ghana assisted by Premier Sekou Toure of 
Guinea. Khrushchev’s address gave a new defi- 
nition to neutrality which excludes a socialist 
country like Sweden, for example, and any of its 
citizens, specifically Hammarskjold. The only 


nations which Khrushchev will henceforth regard 
as “neutral” are Asian or African countries not 
yet in the Soviet orbit but where the Communists 
are busy at work. Such a new kind of “neutral” 
bloc would become the Soviet prong into emerging 
Africa. 

If Khrushchev can achieve these aims, the UN 
would be unable to function in the next Soviet- 
manufactured crisis. Neither the secretary-general 
nor the assembly would be able to act or move 
with the unending use of the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council. 


Stating it in its simplest form, the UN has 
become a distinct hindrance to Soviet efforts 
to infiltrate and establish its beach-heads in 
. Africa, Had it not been for the UN, the Congo 
Republic would today either have been taken 
over, in effect, by Moscow or else would be i ia 
the throes of a bloody civil war. 

Another reason for Khrushchev’s raucous abuse 
of the UN, it is held in UN circles, is that he is 
demonstrating to his Communist puppets now 
attending the sessions that he is the toughest, 
roughest, most audacious firebrand of them all. 

But something which is beginning to disturb 
delegations here is not just Khrushchev’s all-out 
assault on the UN. That was foreshadowed, ex- 
pected and has occurred. What is troubling these 
delegations is the U.S. optimism that Khrushchev 
has suffered a tremendous defeat and that little 
remains to be done but to watch the Soviet 
dictator suffer the consequences of the frustration 
of his evil design. 

Actually, the issue is not whether Dag Ham- 
marskjold stays or not. As far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, if the secretary-géneral can 
be turned from an active political force into a 
spiritual basket-case, Hammarskjold can stay on 
forever. The real issue, and in fact the sole issue, 
before the UN is Soviet imperialism now seeking 
to overwhelm ‘Africa. All the other issues which 
Khrushchev has raised are secondary and peri- 
pheral, including his always demagogic talk about 
disarmament. 

A Soviet spokesman inadvertently made it 
clear that the Congo and Africa were Khrush- 


chev’s first and total concern and everything - 


else is just talking for the propaganda record. 
What must be faced as fact is that the United 
Nations is standing on shaky legs and that its 
fate today rests in the table-pounding fists of 
Nikita Khrushchev, _ 
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Meany, Kennedy 
The 1960 Election Issues 


To: ALL MEMBERS OF THE AFL-CIO 
From: GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT 


The AFL-CIO has enthusiastically endorsed the can- 
didacy of Senator John F. Kennedy for President and 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson for Vice President. 

This decision was baséd on their records and pledges 
and on the Democratic party platform. It was reached 
after careful analysis and thoughtful study. The decision 
was based on what is best for America and her people 
in this time of danger. 

In its opening weeks the campaign has produced the 
usual noise and excitement, a fair share of nonsense 
and a great deal of confusion. The result to date has 
been to obscure the basic issues, which the trade union 
movement insists must be discussed in terms of the 
critical world situation—the problems of America’s 
role as the leader of the free world; the problem of re- 
casting our economic policies so that the nation can 
once and for all time eliminate the boom-and-bust cycle 
and mobilize its strength to meet the totalitarian chal- 
lenge of communism; the problem of securing for all 
Americans their basic democratic rights. - 

In the campaign to date, Senator Kennedy has been 
vigorously addressing himself to these issues. His op- 
ponent, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, has either 
ignored them, brushed them aside as of no consequence 
or, in some cases, actually distorted them. 

The injection into the campaign of extraneous issues 
intended to divert attention from the basic problems is 
impairing the operation of our electoral process. ; 

The AFL-CIO endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
Kennedy because it believes that his position and the 
position of the Democratic Party platform are the essen- 
tial elements in a program to build a strong and free 
America in the 1960s—an America capable of leading 
the world to peace and freedom. 

In accepting this endorsement, Senator Kennedy said, 
“I welcome the support of working men and women 
everywhere and I am proud of the endorsement of the 
AFL-CIO. For the labor movement is people. The 
goals of the labor movement are the goals of all Amer- 
icans and their enemies are the enemies of progress. 
The two cannot be separated.” 

What are these goals? How does Senator Kennedy 
believe they can be achieved? 


Senator Kennedy and I have discussed these goals | 


and explored the complex problems involved. I have 
set down major portions of these discussions with the 
approval and authorization of Senator Kennedy as a 
faithful representation of his views. 


MR. MEANY: Senator, if you had to sum up in a 
single sentence the major issues in this election cam- 
paign, how would you do it? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: I would put it this way, 
Mr. Meany. We must strengthen America to meet the 
Communist threat to freedom everywhere, and at the 
same time complete the job of bringing real security 
to the lives of all Americans. 

And I am positive we can do it. ; 

Our nation is .blessed with resources and people 
and a heritage of freedom that is unmatched any 
place in the world. I say we can mobilize all of 
this to do the job that cries out to be done. 

I say America need never become a second-rate 
power. We can in our time do all of the things that 
need doing. All we need is the proper leadership and 
the determination to meet the challenges of today. 


MR. MEANY: Senator, do you think we really have 
the potential to do everything that needs doing in the 
world and in our own country? You know there are 
some who say that we are biting off more than we can 
chew. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Mr. Meany, I have never 
lost faith, and I hope the American people never lose 
faith, in the tremendous potential that exists in America. 

If a foreign foe were ever responsible for cutting our 
steel production down to fifty percent of capacity, for 
example, this country would spring into action. Yet 
today, because of our own inadequate policies, Ameri- 
can steel production stands at fifty percent. 

The fact is that out economic system today is not 
providing us with the tools for doing the job that we 
are talking about. The Soviet Union’s economy, as you 
well know, is growing at a rate estimated to be at least 
two times as fast as ours. With the proper policies, 
under the proper leadership, this country can establish 
a rate of economic growth which will make it possible 
for us to do everything that is ee for national 
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defense, to give really massive assistance to our friends 
and to the uncommitted nations of the world, and still 
eliminate poverty once and for all in America. 

MR. MEANY: I would agree, Senator, that those 
are three vital objectives for all Americans. Let’s 
examine them. Have we done enough in terms of our 
national defense? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: No. We have allowed the 
Budget Bureau, rather than our experts in national 
defense and foreign policy, to make the decisions as to 
how much is spent on national’ defense. 

‘I say that those who oppose realistic expenditures 
for national defense are taking a chance on our very 
survival as a nation. 

The only real question as I see it is, which chance, 
which gamble, do we take—our money or our survival? 

I am convinced that every American who can be 
fully informed as to the facts today would agree to an 
additional investment in our national security now 
rather than risk his survival, and his children’s survival, 
in the years ahead. 

In the years to come I would much rather take 
chances on having people say we spent too much, than 
to have them say we did not do enough and risked 
America’s very existence. 

I am calling, in short, for an investment in peace. 
And my purpose is to set forth the facts that every 
American should have to back up this investment, 


MR. MEANY: I am sure you know the record of the 
trade union movement with respect to the menace of 
communism and I am sure you know that we in labor 
are willing to pay whatever it costs to protect freedom. 
Because of this, the Communists have called us “war- 
mongers” and I am sure that they will call you a 
“warmonger” too. . 

But as we see it, the only way to achieve peace, the 
only way to achieve disarmament, the only’ way to 
achieve an end. to atomic tests and the production of 
atomic bombs is from a posture of total strength. 
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SENATOR KENNEDY: I couldn’t agree more. 


MR. MEANY: But military defense isn’t the sole 
answer. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: No. It is the base from 
which we move to build a world at peace where 
individual freedom is cherished. Our task is to rebuild 
our strength, and the strength of the free world—to 
prove to the Soviets that time and the course of history 
are not on their side, that the balance of world power 
is not shifting their way—and that therefore peaceful 
settlement is essential to mutual survival. Our task is 
to devise a national strategy—based not on 11th hour 
responses to Soviet-created crises, but on a comprehen- 
sive set of carefully prepared, long-term policies de- 
signed to increase the strength of the non-Communist 
world. 


MR. MEANY: Well, in specific terms, Senator, have 
we done enough to. provide economic assistance to the 
non-Communist world? ' 


SENATOR KENNEDY: Of course we have not. 
With the very survival of freedom involved, how can 
we be satisfied with an expenditure of less than one 
percent of our national product for this purpose. It is 
true, of course, that the Congress in recent years has ° 
provided even less than the President requested. But 
this points up the. lack of leadership about which I have 
talked. First, the President never requested enough to 
begin with, and then he failed miserably to obtain 
adequate support in the Congress for even his meager 
recommendations, 

Our present foreign aid programs have neglected the 
great visionary, partnership principles of the Marshall 
Plan and Point-Four programs. These have been sub- 
ordinated to narrow, expedient ends. What we need 
is a program of long-range commitments; a program 
that is planned to meet the welfare of the people of 
the individual countries—their welfare as they see it, 
not as seen by some individual sitting in Washington 
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unaware even of the cultural hacheiiaead of the nation 
involved. 

I need not recite the losses to the free world in coun- 
try after country because wedid not see in time the 
mature of the problem. Do I have to spell out the 
details of Guinea, Cuba, Laos and Tibet? To think 


that the Monroe Doctrine would ever be effectively chal- 


lenged! To think that the Communist ‘menace would 
move from 5,000 miles away from the United States 
to 90 miles from the Florida coast! — 

MR. MEANY: Some people say that we ought to 
stop worrying about other people’s problems when we 
have so many of our own—like slums, depressed areas, 
—— schools. Shouldn’t these problems come 

t? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: There is no need to choose 
one or the other. If we get this economic system going 
the way it should, Mr. Meany, I am confident we could 
make great progress in meeting both our international 
obligations and our domestic needs. 

MR. MEANY: Let’s get to some of these domestic 
needs now, Senator Kennedy. “As a spokesman for 
the labor movement I went before both political con- 
ventions last July and I told of our deep concern that 
Our economic system is at dead center. 

Let me take a minute to recite the situation. In the 
last seven years we have gone backwards in America, 
economically speaking. 

Early in September, on the very day the Republican 
candidates were telling the people that “they never had 
it so good,” the Labor Department reported that 5.9 
percent of our labor force—almost four million workers 
—was totally unemployed and that millions more could 
hot get a full week’s work. 

During the last seven years our economy has not 
grown enough to keep pace with the young people 
coming into the labor market and during the next ten 
years that gap is going to be even greater. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: To meet this very problem, 
Mr. Meany, my advisors tell me we must create 25,000 
new jobs a week every week for the next ten years— 
25,000 new jobs a week for 520 weeks. 

And I am convinced we can do it. 

MR. MEANY: Okay, but how? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: This problem we are dis- 
cussing works both ways. In order to solve the prob- 
lems we have talked about, we have got to have more 
economic growth. It is also true that in order to have 
sound economic growth, we have got to get about the 
business of meeting our unmet needs. 

As we produce steel for the housing we need, for the 
schools that we need, for the roads, highways, airports 
and hospitals—we provide both the jobs for our more 
than 125,000 unemployed steelworkers, for example, 
and we begin to cut into the disgraceful backlog of 
unfinished business which we have accumulated over 
years of stagnation. 

MR. MEANY: You know, Senator, every time I 
talk about the unfilled needs of America, somebody says 
to me, as did a lady member of the Republican Plat- 
form Committee in Chicago: “Where are you going to 
get the money? Who is going to pay the bill?” 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Well, first of all, Mr. 
Meany, much of this can be done Without costing the 
Federal government a single penny. If we had the right 
fiscal policies, we would make it easier for individuals 
and private businesses’ to build the homes and factories 
they need. 

We can do it by increasing the purchasing power of 
the people through things like an increased minimum 
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wage, depressed area legislation, a fair employment 
practices bill, more intelligent procurement policies. _ 

But we must be willing to spend money when neces- 
sary. We can afford to do so. 

One basic difference between Democrats and Repub- 
licans is that we always see both the value and the cost 
in things, they see only the cost. 

And remember this, when we increase the well-being 
of American citizens, we increase their ability to pay 
taxes. 

Herein lies the strength of ¢ our position of insisting 
on the kind of economic growth America needs to 
meet the Soviet challenge or, for example, to provide 
the 25,006 new jobs a week. 

To put it another way, Mr. Meany, subsidizing eco- 
nomic growth is not a cost item, it is.an investment, 


MR. MEANY: Let’s stick first of all to the non-finan- 
cial items, Senator. What would you consider first on 
the list? 


SENATOR KENNEDY: There is one domestic issue, 
Mr. Meany, which is really a world-wide issue—the 
problem of securing once and for all full equality for 
all our people. I am particularly proud ofthe civil 
rights plank in our Democratic platform. 

If there were. no international problems, full civil 
rights for all Americans would still be a major goal 
because it is morally right. In light of today’s world- 


wide struggles for freedom, it is an absolutely impera- 


tive goal. We do not go with clean hands to the United 
Nations or to any part of the world as long as we do 
not fully guarantee the equality of every American. 

The next Democratic Administration, Mr. Meany, 
will work at this problem and not merely make self- 
serving statements about it. We will present legislative 
recommendations to complete the job but, even more 
importantly, we will use the tools now given us by the 
Constitution itself and the laws already passed to make 
the American promise come true for all its citizens. 

It is a tragic fact indeed that, six years after the 
historic Supreme Court decision on school segregation, 
the President of the United States has not yet seen fit to 
endorse that decision. Mr. Meany, I fully back the 
Supreme Court decision and will do everything in my 
power to have it implemented. 

MR. MEANY: There is a related problem in which 
I know you have shown much interest—the sheng of 
a democratic immigration policy. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Yes. I have oust; and 
will continue to seek, changes in our immigration laws 
so that we can bring to our shores some additional 
immigrants and also to eliminate from the law the 
discriminatory aspects of it. 

MR. MEANY: Some people say that with unemploy- 
ment as high as it is, it is unwise to ease up on immigra- 
tion. | 

SENATOR KENNEDY: I am familiar with that 
My position is we can do much more than 
we are now doing in this field. Certainly a country 
with 180 million people can easily absorb 250,000 
immigrants a year. Remember, Mr. Meany, that only 
a portion of these immigrants would be workers, and all 
of them would be consumers of the goods which Ameri- 
ca produces. 


MR, MEANY: I believe that position is sound, 


‘Senator, and we have supported liberalization of our 


immigration laws. 

Now, Senator, what is the outlook for action -on 
minimum wages? You know that we have come before 
the Congress year after year asking that the federal 
minimum wage be raised from the present obsolete 
$1 an hour to at least $1.25 an hour, and we have asked 
that the present coverage of the law be broadened so 
that additional millions of workers would be given the 
protection of this basic law. | 

SENATOR KENNEDY: I know your position well, 
Mr. Meany. I can assure you that if I am elected Presi- 


dent, I will continue to have a deep interest in keeping 


the minimum wage ‘up to date and in extending its 
coverage to the maximum number of workers possible. 

We would have made progress in the 86th Congress 
if it had not been for the insistence by the Republican 
Administration on limiting the increase to $1.15 and 
its refusal to make meaningful progress on broadened 
coverage. In the final days of the summer session of 
the Congress, I had to make a difficult decision. I 
could have .agreed to a token bill which would have 
helped a few people here and there. 
passage of any minimum wage bill would probably have 
foreclosed any further action for several years to come, 
I preferred to see no legislation at all rather than an 
inadequate bill that would have blocked effective action. 

I can assure you, Mr. Meany, that completing the job 
on the minimum wage bill will have the highest priority 
during the next Administration if I am elected President. 

May I add that you and the labor movement ought to 
be commended highly for your selfless devotion to this 
issue. Very few of your own union members will bene- 
fit from improvements in this law. By your support, 
you have demonstrated commendable sympathy for the 
welfare of workers outside your own ranks, This is in 
the best traditions of the labor movement. 

MR. MEANY: Thank you very much for that com- 
ment, Senator. We sincerely believe that every worker 
in this country, whether a member of a union or not, 
is entitled to a fair wage. 

Back in 1955, Senator, we had the last go-round on 
this legislation. I remember well how the present Ad- 


ministration fought against the $1 minimum wage at - 
that time. 


They did everything they could to limit the 
increase to 90 cents. It it were not for the splendid 
work of men like you, the minimum wage during the 
last few years might have been 90 cents, rather than $1, 


SENATOR KENNEDY: I remember that fight well. 


-That 10 cent difference, Mr. Meany, may not loom 


large in some people’s eyes, but 10 cents an hour means 
$4 a week for the lowest paid people in the nation. That 
$4 a week is not just a statistic. During these last few 
years that extra $4 has meant an extra quart of milk 
each day or a pair of shoes for some underprivileged 


_ child, 


One of the most significant things that Franklin 
Roosevelt ever said was in connection with the mininitum 
wage law and I have frequently quoted him. He said: 

“The test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who already have much; 
it is whether we do enough for those who have too 
little.” 

MR. MEANY: Now Senator, may I ask your com- 
ment on the outlook for federal aid to education? 
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SENATOR KENNEDY: Here again the attitude of 
the present Administration prevented action. You will 
recall that both houses of Congress passed separate 
versions of aid-to-education bills. Neither one went 
as far as I would like to go, but they represented prog- 
ress. We were not able to complete action in August 
because the Republicans failed to supply a single vote 
in the House Rules Committee to permet a conference 
to take place. 


MR. MEANY: I recall that one of the reasons that 
the Senate bill does not go as far as you like is that 
Mr. Nixon cast a deciding vote to break a tie on an aid- 
to-education bill. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: Yes, an..amendment was 
pending which would have provided a federal grant of 
$25 per school child to be used, at the discretion of the 
state, either for school construction or teachers’ salaries. 
‘Mr. Nixon’s tie-breaking vote killed that proposal. 


With a new Administration, I am confident that we 
will at long last make a federal contribution toward 
solving the serious school crisis facing America. Re- 
sponsibility for operating schools and for their basic 
financing will remain with the states, but the federal 
government must do its part to meet this national crisis. 
We may still be ahead of the Soviets in total education 
today, but they will soon overtake us if we do not get 
on with the job. 


Now, I would not worry about any other country 
overtaking us in the field of education if that achieve- 
ment were applied solely to the advancement of the 
welfare of people. What bothers me is that the Soviets 
have used their rapid advances in education primarily 
to improve their scientific and military posture. Our 
own scientists are doing magnificently-and I do not fear 
for the future, but it was a tragic day for America when 
the Soviets beat us with their sputniks. That achieve- 
ment was a warning to us which we have only partially 
heeded. A Democratic Administration will be deter- 
mined to make up for our wasted years. 


MR. MEANY: As trade unionists, Senator, we are 
-- especially interested in your views on legislation directly 
affecting- labor. We know of your fine record of 14 
years of service on the House and Senate labor commit- 
tees. And we also know of the excellent labor plank in 
the Democratic party platform. 

’ SENATOR KENNEDY: It ‘is a good platform and 
Iam committed to it. I am convinced that labor has 
contributed more to the economic health, the. well-being 
and the strength of this country than any other organized 


group, in any other country, in any other period of 
human history. 


I am just as convinced that strong, free collective 
bargaining is in the best interests of all the people and 
of the nation itself. We must work to defeat legis- 
lation designed to repress labor—to ‘destroy its power 
—and render the worker helpless to advance his own 
welfare. 

Mr. Meany, during all of the 14 years I have served 
in the Congress, I have dealt with problems affecting 
labor. I have come to: know the labor movement well. 
It is from this knowledge that I asserted on Labor Day 
that “the goals of the labor movement are the goals of 
all Americans.” This does not mean, as Republican 
distortions have suggested recently, that the labor move- 
ment and I will see eye to eye on every single detail on 
every issue. This has not been true in the past and 
undoubtedly will not be true in the years to come. But 
such differences will not obscure our basic agreement. 

I am proud of the fact that I was endorsed by the 
AFL-CIO for I know that the American labor move- 
ment wants for America what I want for America: 
The elimination of poverty and unemployment, the re- 
establishment of America’s world leadership, the guar- 
antee of full civil rights for our citizens. I want to see 
a strong labor movement because I believe the labor 
movement works for the benefit not only of its own 
people but for the general welfare. 


MR. MEANY: Senator, I believe that kind of strong 
labor movement is made impossible by measures such 
as “right-to-work” laws. What do you think? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Let me make it clear once 
again, as I have in the past, that—whatever office I shall 
hold—I shall always be unalterably opposed to so-called 
“right-to-work” laws at any level, federal-or state. 
And I shall oppose, as I have for 14 years, any and all 
other such devices. As you know, Mr. Meany, I have 
fought for legislation that will eliminate cérruption in 
both labor and management yet preserve and protect 
the legitimate rights of legitimate unions. To achieve 
that goal now means the elimination of some anti-labor 
sections of the present labor laws. To that end, I am 
unequivocally committed. 

For example, I have fought to repeal the limitation 
on the right of a union member to picket sites that re- 
quire him to work side by side with a non-union 
member. 

MR. MEANY: Now, Senator, there’s been much talk 
about depressed areas in America. 

What are we going to do about them? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: There has been much talk, 
but little action. The Congress did pass two bills in 
the last two years, but both were vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

He thought we had gone too far, were spending too 
much money. This is what I meant before when I said 
we Democrats look at the value of things, while Repub- 
licans look merely at the costs. If we had invested in 
the communities that have been badly hit, many of 
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them would now be prospering—providing jobs for 
our people, goods for our community, and taxes for our 
government. 

If our country were operating at its full potential, 
many of these depressed areas would automatically be 
helped, but even with a high level of activity, there will 
always be some communities needing special help. We 
must therefore have constructive laws on the books 
which will permit us to help get new industry into the 
community, retrain the workers who do not find it pos- 
sible to leave, modernize community facilities, and to 
do all the rest that may be necessary. 

MR. MEANY: And how about housing? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: To meet the rapidly grow- 
ing needs of our population, and to replace the unsuit- 
able housing now in existence, we should be creating 
more than two million units a year. This is a rock- 
bottom estimate of every expert in the field. Yet we 
are building today at the rate of Slightly over one mil- 
lion a year. 

That is one side of the question. The other is the 
fact that many of America’s most skilled workers are 
unemployed or working part time. We can meet the 
twin problems of unemployment and inadequate hous- 
ing by adopting policies aimed at doubling the present 
rate of building. 

This means a change in our high-interest, tight-money 
policy. This means a real program of middle income 
and co-operative housing: This means the building, on 
a mass scale, of public housing for our lowest income 
groups. é 

MR. MEANY: In that connection, Mr. Kennedy, our 
members have not forgotten that your opponent, Mr. 
Nixon, back in 1949, voted against the public housing 
program then enacted. I wonder whether Mr. Nixon 
feels this would be a better country if we had never 
built the hundreds of thousands of low-cost public hous- 
ing units that have been erected since 1949? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: I wouldn’t know what he 
thinks now. I do know that his party platform does 
not call for any public housing. And I know that the 
great majority of his party in Congress has consistently 
voted against public housing provisions in the many 
housing bills passed in recent years. 


MR. MEANY: Now, Senator, I want.to discuss with 
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‘... The Need Is con Leaders 


you one of the issues in which labor has had a particu- 
larly strong interest. I refer to social security. 


What are your views on this subject? 


SENATOR KENNEDY: I know you have a strong 

interest in this subject, and it is a good thing for all 
_ America that you do. No segment of the American 
society has worked harder for progress in this area. 

This year we are celebrating the 25th anniversary of 

* the Social Security Act. On August 14, I had the great 
satisfaction of celebrating that anniversary at Hyde 

’ Park, the home and now the shrine of the architect of 
that great act, Franklin Roosevelt. I told the thou- 
sands of retired citizens who had also come -to pay 
homage to Franklin Roosevelt that the job which he had 
set out to do in 1935 was not yet done. And no one 
realized this more than President Roosevelt himself. 
“This law,” he said 25 years ago, “represents a corner- 
stone in a structure which is being built, but which is 
by no means complete.” 

Mr. Meany, it is my determination to help complete 
that structure. 

MR. MEANY: I know that you have been working 
on that practical job. In the final days of the last 
session of Congress, the AFL-CIO was pleased to sup- 
port the Kennedy-Anderson amendment to the social 
security bill to provide health benefits for the aged. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: I appreciated that support 
very much. We didn’t win that round, but we will 
next year. That amendment embodied the basic goal 
of the well-known Forand bill. It recognized the cry- 
ing need for action in the matter of health protection for 
our aged. But it recognized that the proper way, the 
efficient way, the dignified way, to-do the job was to 
use the time-tested system of social security. 

Americans do not want charity; they do not want 
government doles; they want to help pay for a system 
of insurance so that when they retire they will be en- 
titled to benefits as a matter of right. - I will not stop 
working for this until we get it. 

MR. MEANY: I am glad to hear you say this. Some 
people may think we have solved the problem by 
passage of the bill this summer which provides some 
meager help for those who are on public assistance, or 
who can establish that they have no resources for health 
care. We now must proceed to enact a basic social 
security system of health benefits for the aged. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: Yes, and with leadership 
from the White House, I believe we will get it enacted 
early next year. This year, the White House was used 
to kill the proposal. Only one Republican joined the 
44 Democrats who voted for my amendment. 

Mr. Nixon opposed this logical extension of the 
social security system and instead supported a proposal 
that would have meant humiliating income tests, de- 
pendence upon states that cannot afford to take ade- 
quate steps, and—most important—would have re- 
quired that the aged pay for the care after they have 
reached retirement age, not before. Our plan is based 
upon the social security system because we feel it makes 
more sense to have people start contributing very mod- 
est sums during their working lives so that when they 
retire they can live in security and in dignity. 

MR. MEANY: This sounds like the basic fight over 
social security back in 1935. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: That’s absolutely right. 
Back in 1935, the Republicans tried to prevent enact- 
ment of this wonderful system of prepaid insurance for 
retirement income. But Roosevelt and his New Deal 
colleagues prevailed. And in 1936, the Republican 
candidate Alf Landon promised to work for repeal of 
the Social Security Act if-he were elected. But the 


The election of Senator Kennedy 
and Senator Johnson is the Number 
One job before the trade union move- 
ment. The AFL-CIO endorsed Ken- 


terests of the United States and of 

the labor movement.” Our job is to 

translate that endorsement into vic- 
-.tory on November 8. 

As president of the AFL-CIO I call 
on every affiliated national and inter- 
national union to focus attention on 
the real issues in the campaign and | 
to see that every union member is 
provided with the essential informa- 
tion as to where the candidates stand 
on these issues. 

But while knowledge of the issues 
is basic, it is equally important that 

_our members have a voice in the de- 
cision. They must not only inform 
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To: ALL AFL-CIO MEMBERS 


nedy and Johnson as in the “best in- 


. of the nation and the fyture of the 


themselves but must vote if they are 
to discharge the basic responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. 

I am completely convinced that if 
our members are informed on the 
issues, and determined to cast their 
vote on Election Day, the outcome - 
will be in the best interests of the - 
nation... ei a 

In this time of danger the future 


trade union movement will be best 
advanced by the election of Senator 
Kennedy and Senator Johnson. 

I earnestly recommend that every 
AFL-CIO member vote for the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket on November 8. 
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George Meany, President 


people knew better, and Roosevelt was returned by a 
landslide vote. 

There are other things in social security we must do, 
too. Benefits are still much too low. Dependents 
deserve more liberal treatment. Our public assistance 
provisions should be improved. There’s a lot to. be 
done before we complete that structure F.D.R. started 
25 years ago. 


MR. MEANY: Related to social security is the mat- 


ter of unemployment insurance. 

What do you see there? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: For years now I have been 
convinced that we will never have a decent system of 


unemployment insurance until we establish minimum _ 


Federal standards. We have reached the disgraceful 
situation where the average unemployed person receives 
insurance equal to about a third of his regular wages. 
The states are reluctant to improve their systems sig- 
nificantly because of fear of interstate competition. 
Here again, leadership from the White House could 
obtain action in the Congress. . 

MR. MEANY: This brings me to the matter of taxes, 
Senator. What changes are going to be needed? 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Well, rione for unemploy- 
ment insurance, Mr. Meany. The present tax rates are 
more than adequate. Higher benefits and longer dura- 
tion of benefits will just mean that, in some cases, the 
rebates to industry will be less. As to social security, 
some tax increases will be necessary. For medical 
benefits, for example, we believe that an increase of 
a quarter of one percent for employes and employers 
will do the job. I know that American workers have 
never hesitated to pay for this great social insurance 
system we are building. For 23 cents a week, under 
my amendment, they would receive hospitalization, 
nursing home, home nursing and diagnostic care when 
they retire.” That’s a pretty good bargain. 

Now, as to general taxes for the housing, the de- 
pressed areas, the hospitals, assistance to farmers, the 
development of our rivers and harbors, for our defenses, 


are bn 


and all the rest, I have this comment: I believe that a 
healthy rate of growth will provide the revenue to do 
the things we need to do. 

But if we must have more income to meet our obli- 
gations, let’s not be afraid to say so and to raise it. | 
said in my acceptance speech that the new frontier ] 
talk about is not a set of promises; it is a set of chal 
lenges. We must do what must be done. If it means 
higher taxes, I will never hesitate to ask for them. 


Greater revenues, however, do not necessarily re 
quire higher tax rates. I will first act to close existing 
tax loopholes where, the experts say, we can recoup 
billions of tax dollars. 

MR. MEANY: Senator, throughout all of your am 
swers there run two major thoughts: First, that you have 
confidence that America can do the job and meet all 
these goals and, secondly, that the great need of our 
time is for leadership to spur this nation forward. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: Any student of American 
history knows that when the American people have 
been challenged they have responded. It has been a 
tragedy for America that in recent years they have not 
been properly challenged. 

We have the resources; we have the people; we have 
the great needs. Through proper leadership, we can 
combine these and make another giant step forward in 
American progress. 

All over this country, as I have campaigned, I have 
made that point. I have not tried to tranquilize the 
American people into smug self-satisfaction. I ‘have 
told them the truth. I have promised no easy solutions. 
I have said that we live in a time of grave danger, but 
I have said too that we can conquer the new frontiers, 
just as we have conquered every frontier in the past 

MR. MEANY: Senator, I am convinced that there 
has never been a more important election in the history 
of the United States. And it.is because we have com 
fidence in your ability to lead, that the AFL-CIO has 
enthusiastically endorsed your candidacy for the 
presidency. 
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J) Cracks Show Up i in AMA’ Ss 


“oi proclaiming * 


| great majority of Amer 
Mica’s senior citizens not : 
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(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
jator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday throigh 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


OMETIMES, UNFORTUNATELY, the hand- - 


. out is quicker than the eye. Back in-Au- 

t during the rump session of Congress that 
well known benevolent and protective society, 
the American Medical Association, issued from 
its home base in Chicago a three-page bulletin 
‘a national , 
survey” showed that the : 


omy are capable of financ 
ing their own health care | 
but prefer to do it them 
selves, “without federal : 
government intervention.” 
This handout, neatly timed 
to emerge in the middle of 
Congressional debate on 
old age medical assistance, 
naturally hit the headlines 

and undoubtedly influenced many votes. 

It's a pity that in their one-hour electronic 
debate Candidates Nixon and Kennedy couldn’t 
have had the time to discuss this issue in detail, 
including some of the interesting holes punched 
in the AMA propaganda and the so-called survey 
on which it was based. The study was made 
under the direction of two sociologists from 
Emory University in Atlanta, Professors James 
W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck and financed 
by a $20,000 grant from a subsidiary of the Wil- 
liam Volker Fund. 

Wiggins, it develops, is an unpaid consultant 
to the AMA’s medical economics department and 
the fund, according to an AMA spokesman, has 
a “conservative outlook.” It was after Wiggins 
read a paper reporting his findings to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Gerontologists in San Francisco 
that fellow sociologists registered a reaction which 


Correction Please! 


_ Morgan 


Nixon’s Word-Eating Machine 


Portrait of Healthy Oldsters 


was anything but conservative. Nine out of 16 
named as having collaborated with Wiggins pro- 
tested his findings as improper, the questionnaire 
poorly drawn or the sample of people questioned 
as “loaded.”. The American Sociological As- 
sociation is investigating. 

The survey painted a glowing picture of a cheer- 
ful, “healthy and .well-cared-for aging population 
in the United States,” financially independent 
with capital assets ranging for the majority from 
$7,500 to above $10,000. Two-thirds of the re- 
spondents, Wiggins and Schoeck reported, had not 
seen or telephoned a doctor during the four weeks 
preceding their interviews, and 90 percent indi- 
cated they had no unfilled medical needs. 


This golden portrait of senior citizens in their 


- silver-haired years should be an inspiration to: 


the artists who produce calendars for life insur- 
ance companies, but a sharp look shows the 
pigment chipping away revealing embarrassing 
tears in the canvas. 


’ BETWEEN 25 AND 35 percent of the coun- 
try’s aged were totally ignored in the sampling, in- 


' cluding any receiving old age assistance, all those 


in hospitals or similar institutions, and all Negores 
and other non-whites. Nobody was asked how 
he felt about the plan to provide medical care 
‘by expanding social security payments. The 
subjects interviewed represented a “quota” from 
each section rather than an area sample, which 
sociologists consider more valid. 

Virtually repudiating the findings though he 
cooperated in his area in the interviewing, Prof. 
Noel Gist of the University of Missouri declared 


“the data are being used deceptively for political 


purposes. The persons interviewed represented, 
in a sense, the financial ‘elite’ of the older popula- 
tion.” 

There is abundant research to prove that the 
majority of people cannot accurately judge their 
own state of health. As of the monient, Emory’s 
Prof. Wiggins is sticking to his guns. 


Getting In Lots of Overtime 


oe DEMOCRATIC National Committee has 
charged that Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon is 
trying “to stifle every vital issue of the campaign” 
in his proposal that all discussion of America’s 


weaknesses be suspended during the current 


United Nations session. 


Correction, Please!—a new ERE cam- 
paign bulletin—devoted an entire issue to Nixon’s 
proposal and the reaction to it. 

Correction, Please! quoted Nixon as saying on 
Sept. 21: 

“I do not think it serves the cause of peace or 
freedom to talk about America’s weakness mili- 
tarily, to talk about America’s falling behind eco- 
nomically, to indicate that America is losing the 
battle of ideas throughout the world and that our 
prestige is falling throughout the world.” 

And yet, the bulletin pointed out, Nixon only 
last February said that “glossing over weak- 
nesses which we may have, denying that they 
exist, is not only naive, but it really is danger- 
Ous in today’s world... .” 

The Washington Post, observed the bulletin, 
commented in a Sept. 23 editorial that if Nixon 
succeeds in equating criticism of American mis- 
takes with naivete toward Soviet designs, “the 
country will be in for considerably more harm 
than Mr. Khrushchev can do it.” 

The Wall Street Journal noted that Nixon had 
labeled Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy 
& “spokesman for national self-disparagement.” 
Actually, the Journal said, Kennedy has been 
Making the point that America “could be more 
Powerful and needs to be.” 

Kennedy was quoted by the bulletin as dealing 
with the problem in this manner: 


Some ees ny 2" eee to eee vee 
be stronger—that it’s dangerous to say we 
Could be more secure. 

“But in times such as these, I say it is wrong 
and dangerous—foxs any American to keep 


silent about our future if he is not satisfied with 
what is being done to preserve the future.” 

Sen. J. W. Fullbright (D-Ark.), the bulletin 
reported, charged that “Vice-Pres. Nixon is ask- 
ing the Democrats to join him in a conspiracy of 
silence or of misrepresentation in order to mislead 
the American people... .” 

The bulletin also recalled that Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller (R) of New York said in June that 
“I deplore any voices suggesting, by inference or 
innuendo, that our national unity requires any 
stifling of debate.” 


IN ANOTHER RECENT issue, Correction, 
Please! blasted top Republican campaigners for 
now criticizing as “wasteful” the very Democratic 
aid-to-depressed areas legislation which they once 
praised and supported. 

The bulletin said it was Kennedy’s 10-state 
conference in West Virginia on the problem of 
chronic unemployment which inspired the Re- 
publican “three-day barrage.” 

On successive days, Sen. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) 
said the Eisenhower vetoes of Democratic de- 
pressed area bills were justified because they were 
“wasteful;” Nixon called the bills “straight pork 


barrel,” and Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell said. 


the Democratic Congress failed to act on a “real- 
istic” Administration bill. id 
Correction, Please! pointed out that, after the 
1958 veto, the Democratic Congress reduced the 
1960 depressed aid bill from $379 million down 
to $251 million, compared to the Administra- 
Gaile $60 million program. 


Mitchell told a Scranton business group 24 — 


hours before the 1960 veto, the bulletin noted, 
that the Democratic-passed bill was “good 
enough so that any senator or congressman from 
a state with areas of chronic unemployment 
would have no alternative but to vote for it.” 
Scott voted for both the 1958 and 1960 bills 
and even to override the 1960 veto, the bulletin 
reported, 


Willard Shelton 


EN ROUTE WITH KENNEDY—The almost overwhelming im- 
pact. of national television was demonstrated forcefully in the sud- 
den burst of campaign interest that followed the first Kennedy- 
Nixon “great debate.” 

Veteran reporters had never seen anything lik> the combined 
fervor and size of the cfowds that poured out in the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania towns the following day to see Kennedy. Reports 
from the Nixon campaign were that the Vice President“drew very 
large crowds in Memphis, Tenn., and Charleston, W. Va., but it 
was not clear that the intensity of emotion was the same. At Akron, 
O., in the armory, there was a high pitch to the roar of the over- 
flow audience as Kennedy entered that was different from anything 
this longtime traveler with candidates had previously heard. 
Reporters who have been on the trail with the Democratic nomi- 
nee since before the convention say,Kennedy began to catch “fire” 
in his Texas tour—just as Harry S. Truman “caught fire” in Texas 
in 1948; but before the “great debate” there was nothing compa- 
rable to the Ohio-Pennsylvania journey. 

The most impressive thing was not the crowds at the airports— 
though 5,000 waited at Erie, Pa., at 11:30 p.m., and there were 
packed audiences for set speeches. It was the lines of people— 
storekeepers, housewives, workers in factories, women buying 
groceries or shoes—wito left their tasks to see the senator as his 
cavalcade of cars and press buses wound through the towns and 
in areas where no speeches were scheduled. 

* * * 

THE CAMPAIGN, the senator’s experts say, is extremely close, 
and the election is still to be won or lost. But somehow in the’ face- 
to-face clash of the TV debate, an emotional interest was aroused 
to dispel what appeared to be almost public apathy. From this, 
Kennedy cannot be the loser. 

Some of the technical arrangements and personal touches involved 
in the television debate had their elements of fascination. Writing 
reporters were able to view pre-program final arrangements on 
studio monitors for a few minutes, and they had a “pool” man to 
report on the details when the program was on the air. 

Mr. Nixon arrived a trifle ahead of schedule, seven minutes ahead 
of Sen. Kennedy. The candidates were informed that when they 
were speaking they would be full-face “on camera,” but that they 
could sip water or compose themselves: otherwise with assurance of 
privacy. 

The Vice President gave an odd impression of in-studio nerv- 
ousness, with Kennedy the more self-possessed. While waiting 
for Kennedy, Nixon paced up and down. Kennedy took sips of 
water during the program; Nixon patted and wiped his face with 
a handkerchief. (The Vice President, with a heavy beard that 
shows blacker under the red-eyed monster cameras, had expert 
makeup help. Kennedy wears no makeup.) 

They shook hands after the engagement, Nixon remarking that 
they had had a “useful” exchange of views. Kennedy under re- 
quests from reporters for concurrence declined to acknowledge 
more than an “exchange of views.” . 

The consensus on results was that the Vice President scored sev- 
eral “debaters’ points” against Kennedy but that on “imagery” and 
impact the Democratic nominee cata out very well indeed. 

* 

IF THE ELECTION is to swing on the question of which nomi- 
‘nee has the depth and maturity as well as-the program and spirit 
to lead the country, Kennedy certainly could not have been said to 
appear “naive”—the adjective Mr. Nixon had used against him 
previously. 

The Kennedy camp believes the senator has much to gain from 
the debates, with three more scheduled. Since he is less well known 
that the Vice President, television’s trick of making an instantaneous 
impression on millions gives him an unparalleled opportunity with 
the voters. 

The Kennedy spokesmen think, further, that several basic argu- 
ments favor the senator: The argument, for example, tying Mr. 
Nixon to his Republican Party and its record. Without the de- 
bates, he could not possibly reach so many voters with the declara- 
tion that he is running as the Democratic nominee, proud of his 
party’s record of liberal legislation, while Mr. Nixon has tried to 
suppress his Republican identification. 

It is natural for the Vice President, acknowledging the GOP’s 
minority status, to reach after Democrats and independents. But 
there is also the fact that he has no answer to Kennedy’s charge 
that no new social-or reform idea in half a century has been 
supported by the Republican Party. The historical record is 
unchallengeable. 

. Senator Kennedy may well add in the end that even if Mr. Nixon’s 
own record indicates that he would initiate or champion humanita- 
rian causes, which it doesn’t, he couldn’t get Republican backing 
in Congress. 
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How to Buy: 
Food Prices Due 
By Sidney Margolius 
ve WILL BE a little easier in October as prices of food, and 
especially meat, decline seasonally. The supermarket won’t 
take as big a cut of your income. You'll also be able to buy family 
clothing for a little less in the Fall sales beginning with the Colum- 
bus Day coat sales. 

A curious situation has developed in cars enabling sharp buyers 

: with a little cash to pick up 1960 
new models or a good used car at 
especially deep price cuts. Over 
700,000 new 1960 models are still 

_ in dealers’ and factories’ hands al- 
though the 1961 models are ready 
te come out October 15—two weeks 
earlier than usual. 

“Dealers also are loaded up with 
used cars. The new compacts have 
taken away many sales from the 
used-car markets. Now many deal- 
ers can’t take in any more used cars 
until they move present inventories. 

So dealers are cutting prices on 
both the 1960 leftovers and their 
used. cars, and in many cases also 

are offering easier credit terms. (This is not necessarily to your 
benefit since additional finance charges will cancel out potential 
savings on.the price cuts.) 

The year-end price cuts on the 1960 models are made possible by 

the extra allowances of $150-$200 that factories give dealers at this 


time of year to move leftovers. That’s why you now see dealers offer- 
ing in their ads new 1960 models “at wholesale prices.” 


THESE REALLY ARE the old wholesale prices, with the dealer’s 
profit consisting of the year-end merchandising allowance. The 
sale of additional accessories and equipment also bolsters dealers 
profits. 

Usually a car loses 29 percent of its value each year. Thus a car 
worth $2,000, when new, normally will be worth $1,420 at the end 
of the first year. The second year it loses 29 percent of that $1,420, 
or about $410, and would have a market value of about $1,010. 
Much of course depends on the condition of the used caf and pre- 
vailing market conditions. 


Equipment prices listed by Car Fax, the car-price publication, 
indicate that dealer’s profit margin on automatic transmissions 
runs about 17-19 percent. For example, the Ford automatic 
transmission has a wholesale price of $172 including federal ex- 
cise, and a factory-suggested list price of $211. 


On other accessories the dealer’s margin often runs 20-27 per- 
cent. For example, the Rambler heater has a wholesale cost of $59 
and a list price of $76. These figures can help you evaluate how 
much of a price cut a dealer offers on optional equipment. 


FOOD BUYS: Meat is a little cheaper this month. Pork, which 
has been high this summer, will be arriving in greater supply from 
now on through winter. The less-expensive cuts, such as the Boston 
butt and picnic ham, are usually the lowest-cost sources of lean 
meat, advises the New York Cooperative Extension Service. Whole 
hams sometimes sell for less than the total of the parts. If a whole 
ham is too big for you, the butt half has a higher proportion of lean 
meat than the shank. When the two halves are priced about the 
same per pound, the butt thus is better value. 

Merchants also push cheese in October.. Many people pay more 
than they need to. Government studies have found that when pre- 
packaged cheese and in-store packaged cheese are displayed to- 

_ gether, almost two out of five people buy the pre-packaged even 
though it costs ten cents a pound more. 

Lamb has been,reasonable this fall. One money-saving idea, 
the extension service advises, is to buy the whole leg and ask the 
butcher to cut it this way: 

® cut through the shank bone, leaving about a pound of meat on 
the bone which you can cube later to make a stew or curry; 

®@ cut off several lamb steaks at the sirloin end of the leg; 

@ reserve the center section for a roast. 

Broilers also are cheap this year, and supermarkets are featuring 
specials on beef since marketings are increasing. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


tions from all parts of the British territory. 


Report From Africa: 


By Theodore W. Kheel 


NEW YORK—A building made possible by 
AFL-CIO support has become the center of 


Kenya, British territory in East Africa where only 
a few years ago the Mau Maus were terrorizing 
the white and African population. 

Now the march to independence, certain to 
come in the next one to three years, is led by 
such oratorically persuasive and personable men 
as Tom Mboya, the secretary of the Kenya Fed- 
eration of Labor, who makes his headquarters 
in Solidarity House, the name given to this build- 
ing where thousands gather daily in union, educa- 
tional, social and political pursuits and talk about 
Uhuru, the word in Swahili for independence. 

I was there recently as a member of an ad-. 
visory committee to the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Foundation, which had generously agreed to 
finance by airlift the transportation of 250 
African students admitted to study in colleges 
and universities in the United States. 


The students’ airlift, a dramatic and symbolic 
expression-of our ability and willingness to fulfill 
Africa’s greatest need—edycation and training for 
independence—is the principal activity of a rela- 
tively new organization known as the African 
American Students Foundation. 

This unique foundation stretches its hands 
across the seas through its board of directors of 
Africans as well as Americans. It has offices in 
New York City and Nairobi, and Tom Mboya as 
well as Julius Nyererg, who has just become 
Prime Minister of Tanganyika, supervise the 


African end. 


The first airlift took place last year when 81 
students came over, all from Kenya. This so in- 
spired the Africans in Kenya, as well as such other 
East African countries as Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Nyasaland, Zanzabar, and the Rhodesias, that 
more than 250 sought space this year. This is as 
many students as will matriculate this year in 
Makerere, the university in East Africa for all of 
these countries, and many more than will enter 
colleges and universities in the United Kingdom, 
The day I arrived in Nairobi an orientation 
meeting was being held at Solidarity House to 
prepare the students for the trip here and to 
answer their questions about living in the United 
States. 

Obviously they had to be told about segre- 
gation and the rebuffs they might receive. I felt 
very ashamed during this discussion. But so 
great was their sense of adventure and espe- 
cially their desire to learn in order to return to 
help their country that no amount of hardship 
could possibly discourage them from going. 

The question and answer period sounded just 
like that of any group of students getting ready 
to go off to college. The girls wanted to know 
what they should wear. The boys asked about 
politics and rates of exchange. Everyone was 
told to be prepared for lots of questions from 
Americans about Kenya and Africa. One boy 
wanted to meet the girl who was going to the 
same college he was. 


And there is a willingness, indeed an anxious- 


ness, throughout Kenya and other African coun- 


communal activity in Nairobi, the capital city of © 


ANCIENT TRIBAL COSTUMES and western dress mingle in Nairobi, capital of Kenya, at a rally 
at Solidarity House, headquarters of the Kenya Federation of Labor, built with aid from the AFL. 
CIO and its affiliated unions. Tom Mboya, general 


secretary of the federation, welcomes delega- 


Student Airlift, Labor Center 
Help Train Kenya Leaders 


tries on the part of people who themselves are 
illiterate to contribute their last few pennies to 
make it possible for their sons and daughters 
to study in America. This is because they re- 
gard education as their salvation in assuming 
the responsibilities of independence. 

It is the lesson of the Congo, and they are fully 
aware of this. I heard it from the lips of the 
senior chief of the Kikiyus, the largest of the 
tribes in Kenya. In the compound of huts where 
he lives, 60 miles from Nairobi, as primitively as 
his ancestors before him, this vigorous man of 
92 told me, as we discussed the changes he has 
seen through the years: “The most important 
thing for my people is education.” 

Back at Solidarity House, as we watched Tom 
Mboya turn from the students to a strike 
meeting, telephone calls, small and large meet- 
ings, and then back to fund-raising, we were told 
that a group of Kikiyu tribeswomen had arrived 
to perform a native dance for him. 

Into the courtyard they came, in double file 
with paint on their faces and wearing elaborately 
colored costumes. Around their ankles they had 
bracelets made of beer bottle tops which jangled 
as they took short steps forward and backward, 
advancing slowly and chanting all the while in 
their native language. Ironically, Tom Mboya, 
who comes from the Luo tribe, could not under- 
stand what they were saying. I heard the trans- 
lation he was given, and here it is: 

We have come to Tom’s house. 
We have heard about him. 
Now we're here to see him. 

I think every member of the AFL-CIO can 
be proud of the help you have given the Kenya 
Federation of Labor. 

I know that it is appreciated because of what 
I was told but more because of the effective use 
the Africans of Kenya are making of the build- 
ing they have gotten through your generosity. 
They are also modeling their unions along Amer- 
ican lines and their ranks, now up to 80,000 mem- 
bers, are incfeasing rapidly. 


There is much need for organization, of course, 


since wages are very low. But they know that 
through education they can change their coun- 
try and through organization their own lives, 
and the help we give them through the Kennedy 
Foundation support of the airlift or the AFL-CIO 
aid for Solidarity House pays dividends far be- 
yond anything we can even imagine. 

All of the students have now arrived and are 
off to school. I saw them in New York City 
after they had been here a few days. They were 
still scared but to me they looked just a little 
more worldly-wise for the exciting experience of 
flying from Africa, near the equator, to New York 
while stopping on the way in Iceland. But they 
all have much to learn about living in America. 

All are short of funds and are hoping to be 
able to get summer jobs next year to insure the 
continuance of their studies. 


AFL-CIO unions have done. much to make this ~ 
possible for the students who came last year and . 


I know this will continue. So both here and in 
Africa you are helping young Africans train to 
become the future leaders of their country. That 
will not only benefit them but us as well, 
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Rails’ ‘Irresponsibility’ Seen 
Leading to Nationalization 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A spokesman ‘for rail Jabor has warned that “irresponsibility” by management 
could lead to nationalization of the nation’s railroads in. the public interest. 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the Railway Labor Executives Association made it clear that nationaliza- 
tion should be regarded only as “a last resort.” But he declared that the industry’s “self-destructive” 
drive to abandon passenger train service and “the breakdown of collective bargaining in the rail- 


oad industry” show lack of con-@— 
cern for the nation’s welfare. 

Leighty. addressed an institute 
attended by more than 100 top of- 
ficials of the five operating brother- 
hoods—the Trainmen, Locomotive 
Bngineers, Firemen & Engine- 
men, Conductors and Switchmen. 
The four-day program was spon- 
gored jointly by the unions and 
the New York State School of In- 
dustrial & Labor Relations at Cor- 
nell University. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller warned the del- 
egates that the nation is “in the 
beginning of an economic de- 
pression . . . but the present 
Administration won't recognize 
this.” 

Describing the last session of 
Congress as “a record of constant 
frustration,” Biemiller said the na- 
tion faces “real trouble” unless the 
next President and the next Con- 
gress carry out the mandate of the 
Full Employment Act. 

In other major addresses: 


@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
warned against management-im- 
posed changes in work rules under 
the guise of efficiency. 

“Working men and women have 
something akin to a property right 
in work procedures and customs 
engaged in for many years and re- 
sulting from bargaining agree- 
ments,” Mitchell declared, “and 
these rights should be modified or 
forfeited by consent, not compul- 
sion.” 

Declaring that modernization of 


Stereotypers Hail Unity 


For Newspaper Unions 


Miami Beach, Fla——A proposal which could lead to eventual 
merger of all unions in the printing and publishing industry was 
given overwhelming endorsement here at the 57th annual conven- 


tion of the Stereotypers. 


The union’s 150 delegates approved a resolution calling for full 
“as' 


merger of newspaper unions 
soon as expedient.” As a first step, 
the convention directed the exec- 
utive board to “investigate and 
speedily prosecute” a merger with 
the Printing Pressmen. 


Pointing to the long Portland, 
Ore., newspaper strike, the reso- 
lution said the pattern of im- 
porting professional srtikebreak- 
ers “shows the dire need for 
trade union unity and solidarity.” 


Earlier, delegates heard Pres. 
Elmer Brown of the Typographical 
Union and Executive Vice Pres. 
William J. Farson of the Newspaper 
Guild repeat the pleas they have 
been making at newspaper union 
conventions for organic unity in 
the industry. 

Farson told the convention that 
the sentiment for “one big union” 


in the newspaper industry has crys- |- 


tallized in the past year in the face 
of a mounting offensive against la- 
bor by management groups. Said 
the ANG official: 


“Publishers—emboldened by a 
sympathetic government — have 
mounted a massive, coordinated 
Offensive against the unions in 
the newspaper industry, seeking 
to cripple them, if not 4 
them.” 

The result of this ettinabies Far- 
son said, has been the greatest num- 
ber of strikes in the newspaper in- 
veld since the postwar unrest of 


The convention adopted a series 
of constitutional amendments to 


operation should be “in the interest 
of competitive gain for all con- 
cerned,” he said agreements should 
be reached “by honest men seek- 
ing just and imaginative solutions 
without the pressure of contract 
deadlines.” 

e@ A top management spokes- 
man, Pres. Daniel P. Loomis of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
blamed much of the industry’s prob- 
lems on tax and subsidy preference 
to competing forms of transporta- 
tion. He attacked also what he 
called “fumbling, misdirected and 
haphazard government interven- 
tion.” 

Leighty, in his address, declared 
that “more and better—not less— 
regulation in the public interest is 
urgently needed, and I have no 
doubt that eventually it will come 
because the carriers must have such 
regulation to protect themselves 
from each other and the American 
people’ must have it to protect the 
public interest against the carriers.” 

Rail labor has given “unquali- 

fied support” to industry pro- 
posals which would aid the rail- 
roads’ competitive position, he 
declared, but has also taken the 
leadership in the fight “to save 
our great passenger train network 
from willful self-destruction by 
some railroad carriers.” 

Leighty charged the railroads 
with using Railway Labor Act pro- 
cedures “as an excuse to escape re- 
sponsibility for honest collective 
bargaining.” 

“Apparently the railroads are 


bring the laws governing the Stereo- 
typers into conformity with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 


selfishly following this policy be- 
cause they believe they can get 
more from the government and the 
courts,” ‘he added, than through 
direct negotiations. 


Nov. 2 Is Date 
Of Election 
At Sikorsky 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board has set 
Noy. 2 as the date of an election 
to determine a union bargaining 
representative at two Sikorsky Air- 
craft plants now represented by the 
Auto Workers. 

Members of UAW Local 877 
settled a. three-month strike with 
an agreement which management 
promised to honor, once the ques- 
tion of representation is out of the 
way. 

Workers Recalled 

Some of the more than 2,000 
strikers have been recalled, and the 
others will be called back within 
45 to 60 days of the strike’s end, 
Local 877 has been assured. 

The Sikorsky plants are the 
last two in the United Aircraft 
chain to settle a labor dispute 
that once involved more than 30,- 
000 workers. Management had 
declined to sign a new contract 
until NLRB settled the question 
of representation with an elec- 
tion. 

The election was made necessary, 
NLRB said, because of the claim 
of a non-union group that it rep- 
resents a majority of the workers. 
UAW tried repeatedly to get an 
election, but had to wait for the 
Labor Board to set a date. 

The Sikorsky division plants are 
in Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn. 
When the strike started they em- 
ployed almost 5,000 production 
and maintenance workers., 

Strikes of Machinist lodges and 
another UAW local in United Air- 
craft plants were settled earlier. 
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Indiana Churchmen 


Urge R-T-W Repeal 


Indianapolis—A group of prominent Indiana clergymen and lay 
leaders has demanded “priority” action by the state legislature to 
repeal Indiana’s so-called “right-to-work” law. 

The churchmen denounced the anti-collective bargaining measure, 
which was enacted in 1957 in the face of widespread public protest, 


law” that violates the rights of both 
management and labor. 
The group declared the “right- 
to-work” law should be repealed by 
the legislature “as a matter of first 
priority at its next session in Jan- 
uary.” 

Studied Harmful Effects 
The action condemning the re- 
strictive legislation was taken in a 
resolution adopted unanimously by 
the Religion and Labor Fellowship 
of Indianapolis. The council of 
churchmen and lay members of In- 
diana’s leading faiths acted after a 
searching study of the harmful 
effects of the “right-to-work” law 
on the state’s economy and general 
welfare. 


the council stated that “the Indiana 
compulsory open shop law has not 
attracted new industry that added 
to the prosperity of the Hoosier 
State.” 


This contention has been one of 


All started in June. 


the main arguments of “right-to- 


U.S. Must Boost Growth Rate | 
To Provide Work, Keyserling Says 


The American economy must grow 5 percent each year to provide jobs for “younger people com- 


ing on the labor force and for older people who still want to work and cannot get jobs. 


It should 


grow at such a rate also to absorb the new technology—the improvements in machines that force 
people out of work unless the economy is growing fast enough.” 


Leon Keyserling, former chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, and now chair- 


man of the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, made this state- 
ment in an interview on As We See 
It, AFL-CIO public service educa- 
tional program heard on the ABC 
network (Sundays, 1:15 p.m. New 
York time). 

“During the past seven-and-a- 
half years we’ve been growing 
less than 2.5 percent a year,” 
Keyserling said. “We’re in a 
period of stagnation, even though 
there is talk of a boom. That’s « 
why so many business forecasters 
are talking about a recession 
next year.” 

The economist asserted: “It 
seems to me that the Republican 
Party thinks we can achieve growth 
mainly by talking about it. ‘The 
Democrats believe we can achieve 
growth by doing something about it. 
Both parties agree on words; they 
don’t agree on deeds. 

“Furthermore, the Republican 


nomic growth mainly by-saying to 
the farmer on the farm, the working 
man in the factory, the governor 
in the state office, the mayor in the 
city, ‘You do it; don’t rely on the 
federal government.’ The Dem- 
ocrats don’t believe in excessive re- 
liance upon the government, but 
they do believe that national attain- 
ment fequires national leadership. 
“We're up against a totalitarian 
system, Communist Russia, and 
what does that mean? It means 
a system which is highly organ- 
ized, highly purposeful, thinking 
in long-range terms, and under a 
centralized leadership. 

“We don’t want that kind of 
centralized leadership, but we 
learned from World War II and 
from the great depression that a 
free society must also be able to 
have leadership, must also have the 
national purpose which people are 
talking about now, and they must 


Party thinks we can achieve eco- 


do many things together—not as 


individuals, but as 180 million peo- 
ple working together. That’s what 
government means.” 

Building roads, schools, houses, 
hospitals, taking care of other needs 
of the people in an affirmative pro- 
gram would not mean an increase 
in taxes, Keyserling said. 

“Such a program would increase 
the tax take, not the tax rate,” 


he asserted. “It is the only way 
to avoid an inflation. He also de- 
clared: 


“The inflation that we’ve had 
over the last few years occurred be- 
cause we’ve had too much unem- 
ployment, because we’re going too 
slow, not too fast. 
time we had inflation, because our 
economy was being pressed too 
hard. In recent years, we’ve had 
inflation because our economy has 
been pressed too little. We have 


to get back to that happy balance of 
reasanably full employment of our 


plants and manpower,” —— - 


as being a “compulsory open shop'> 


As a result of its investigation, | « 


During war-. 


work” sponsors for retention of the 
anti-labor law. 


The church group said in its 
resolution that the legislature 
should repeal the law “in order 
to restore the recognized right 
and freedom of management and 
labor to decide conditions of 
work through the processes of 
collective bargaining.” 


Repeal of the’ “right-to-work” 
law is a major election issue be- 
tween the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Indiana. 

The Democratic nominee for 
governor, Matthew Welsh, has de- 
clared that if elected he will sup- 
port repeal of the unpopular law 
as the first order of business” 
when the legislature meets in Jan- 
uary. 

The Republican nominee for 
governor, Crawford Parker, has 
stated he will veto any measure 
repealing the law, and will sup- 
port even stronger curbs on labor. 


The Religion and Labor Fellow- 
ship resolution was the second re- 
cent action by Indiana religious 
groups in publicly condemning the 
“right-to-work” law. Eleven lead- 
ing Indiana Methodist ministers de- 
nounced the law and called ur- 
gently for its repeal in a statement 
on Aug. 26. 


Trout ‘Farmers’ 


To Vote on Union 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ordered a representation 
election among employes of the 
“fish farming” operation of the 
Snake River Trout Co., Buhl, 
Idaho, rejecting the employer’s 
argument that the NLRB has no 
jurisdiction because farm workers 
are excluded from the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The NLRB granted the election 
petition of Meat Cutters’ Local 368, 

The Board described the com- 
pany’s operation as the raising, 
butchering, packing, freezing and 
distribution of rainbow trout. It 
said the Labor Dept. advised it 
that “fish farming” of this type is 
not within the meaning of agri- 
culture as defined in the federal 
wage-hour law, which the Board 
uses as a guide and from which 


farm workers also are exempt. 
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DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE John F. Kennedy leans down to shake hands with 
a delegate during the ovation which greeted his speech to the Chemical Workers convention in Atlan- 
tic City. Delegates escorted him with placards and banners to nearby Steelworkers convention. Left 
to right, behind Kennedy, are Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), Pres. Walter L. Mitchell of the Chem- 
ical Workers, New Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner, Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald and ICWU 
Vice Pres. Thomas E. Boyle. 


Chemical Union Asks Control of 


Air Pollution, Exposure Hazards 


Atlantic City—The Chemical Workers wound up its convention here with adoption of resolutions 
designed to emphasize the union’s concern with social and governmental matters—especially in the 


area of health and safety. 


The 500 delegates from 400 local unions in the U.S. and Canada voiced full support for the cam- 
paign to relieve the air pollution menace in central Florida, where some 5,000 ICWU members, their 


familes and communities are. ex-® 


posed to harmful fluoride vapors 
and dusts from phosphate mining 
operations. 

Although a U.S. Public Health 
survey, made at the union’s request 
in 1957, showed that the level of 
contamination far .exceeded safe 
limits, neither the companies nor 
governmental agencies have taken 
corrective measures. 


In the atomic energy industry, 
where the ICWU has substantial 
membership, a convention resolu- 
tion called for creation of a “na- 

‘tional committee on radiation 
safety” which would make ob- 
jective studies as to the hazards 
of exposure to ionizing radiation, 
and set up uniform standards for 
the protection of workers and 
public. 

The union has assigned a staff 


Top-Skilled 
Get TWUA 


member to work full time with local 
union health and safety committees, 
in addition to the advisory services 
provided by its medical consultant, 
Dr. Herbert K. saree of Chi- 
cago. 

On the Nesinetinnal level, the 
ICWU endorsed the ICFTU appeal 
for “the democratic nations to stand 
in readiness to resume disarmament 
negotiations .. . and that any sav- 
ings achieved through a lessening in 
the armaments race should be used 
to fight the only war we seek—a 
world-wide war against poverty, 
disease, hunger and ignorance.” 

Another resolution called upon 
the governments of the U.S. and 
Canada to support “without reser- 
vation” the efforts of former co- 
lonial peoples to achieve independ- 
ence and a better way of life. 

As a post-convention feature, 


Workers 
Charter 


New York—The most highly-skilled workers in the garment 
industry, dissatisfied with their progress in a loosely-knit profes- 
sional association or club, have turned to organized labor as their 


salvation. 


They are some 2,000 patternmakers in Greater New York’s 


textile and dress fields, an organ-'> 


izing committee of which has been 
chartered as Production Pattern- 
makers Guild, Local 1503 of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

“The patternmakers, despite their 
skill and their contribution to the 
industry as individuals or in loose 
association, have found it most diffi- 
cult to win the recognition they de- 
serve and have finally determined 
that only through affiliation with a 
trade union organization can they 
achieve this program,” the founding 
committee said in a statement. 

“After thorough study of the 
situation, we find that the Textile 

Workers Union of America, 

AFL-CIO affords us the best op- 

portunity to work for and ac- 

complish our objectives.” 

TWUA State Dir. Jack Ruben- 
stein said the new local will be af- 
filiated with the union’s Greater 
New York Joint Board and will 
immediately start an organization 
campaign aimed at enrolling all 
fully-skilled patternmakers under 
the union banner. 


‘The founding committee said the 


new union’s goals are to seek rec- 
Ognition and remuneration, “pri- 
marily on the basis of their pro- 
fessional skill and craft;” to be 
accorded a status in keeping with 
the contribution members are mak- 
ing to the successful operation of 
the industry; to cooperate with 
other elements in the industry, and 
to achieve more security. 

In another area of TWUA ac- 
tivity, Pres. William Pollock 
asked Sen. John O. Pastore (D- 
R. L), chairman of a Senate sub- 
committee that has been examin- 
ing textile industry problems 
since July 1958, to determine 
if the report issued by a fed- 
eral interagency committee after 
a “study” is justified. 

Pollock described the report as 
“negative and evasive.” 

“Boiled down to its essentials,” 
he charged, “the report is a thinly- 
disguised apology for the very prac- 
tices and policies of the Republican 
Administration which prompted the 
Senate investigation in the first 
place.” 


more than 100 delegates traveled 
to New York City for a one-day 
conference on United Nations ac- 
tivities that was jointly sponsored 
by the World Affairs Center and 
the ICWU Research and Education 
Department. 

After speeches by Sen. John Ken- 
nedy, Rep. James Roosevelt and 
COPE Dir. James McDevitt earlier 
in the week, the discussion of la- 
bor’s role in political action was 
rounded out by Donald MacDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer of the Ca- 
nadian Labor Congress, who cited 
how “eighty years of painful ex- 
perience under the parliamentary 
cabinet type of government” have 
taught Canadian unionists “that we 
‘cannot hope to strike a responsive 
chord within the major existing par- 
ties in our country.” 

For this reason, MacDonald said, 
the CLC is sponsoring formation of 
a new political party in hopes of 
achieving broad social remedies for 


continuing legislative attacks on 
unionism. 

Delegates responded to an ap- 
peal by the convention COPE 
committee and individually con- 
tributed a total of $750 which 
was sent to Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey, for paying debts he in- 
curred in his campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion and for his current re-elec- 
tion campaign in Minnesota. 


By a nearly 3 to 1 margin in a 
rolicall, the delegates voted to 
change from annual to biennial 
conventions, with Las Vegas, Nev., 
being chosen as the site for 1962. 

All incumbents on the interna- 
tional executive board were re- 
elected to new two-year terms of 
office. It was the first time in 12 
years that officers had been re- 
named without change or contest. 

Walter L. Mitchell will be serv- 
ing his third term as president. 
Sec.-Treas. Marshall Shafer has held 
his post since 1952. The nine vice 
presidents on the board are: Joseph 
J. Donovan, Marshfield, Mass.; 
John Gratz, E.‘St. Louis, Ill.; James 
Gallagher, Washington, D. C.; Gor- 
don Mcllwain, Toronto, Ont.; 
Laron K. Judd, Louisville, Ky.; 
William J. Sparks Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La.; Thomas Boyle, Newark, N. J.; 
Jack T. Swift, Los Angeles, Cal., 


and J. Harley Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


growing unemployment and _ the}. 


the 116-day battle of 1959-60. 


End to Joblessness Urged: 


USWA To Fight 
Industry Attacks | 


By Saul Miller 

Atlantic City—The Steelworkers will use every avenue to help § 
reduce potential strife in the industry but are determined to do 
battle indefinitely if the steelmakers force another strike similar to § 


This determination was spelled « out in a series of resolutions and 


stitutional convention here along 
with a bargaining policy aimed at 
eliminating the heavy unemploy- 
ment which has idled 135,000 steel 


working part-time. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, fhe union’s 
general. counsel, told the 3,500 
delegates that the union faces at- 
tacks from forces seeking to elimi-|. 
nate industrywide bargaining by 
law, and that despite the lessons 
the industry should have learned 
from the long strike, there is still 
a general attitude pegged to the 
idea of reducing the strength of the 
union. 

“J do not detect,” he said, “as 
much as I would like to see it, a 
change in attitude on the part of 
the great steel industry of Amer- 
ica.” 

He added that there was a po- 
tential to reduce industrial strife in 
the harmony committees set up by 
the strike settlement contracts and 
urged that they: be put into vigor- 
ous Operation. 

The USWA bargaining policy 
was mapped in series of resolutions 
calling for a shorter workweek, 
urging the industry to end its con- 
struction and maintenance con- 
tracting-out practices, an improved 
and sound system of unemploy- 
ment compensation based on in- 
creasing benefits and liberalizing 
SUB, and support and expansion 
of comprehensive medical care 
plans. The convention also urged 
as a basic legislative aim simplifi- 
cation and improvement in work- 
men’s compensation laws which 
have been “eroded” by legislative 
and administrative action. 


Eisenhower Hit on Rights 


The delegates adopted a strong 

civil rights and civil liberties reso- 
lution, which in condemning racial 
discrimination hit out at Pres. 
Eisenhower for his “failure to speak 
out forcibly at any time during his 
term of office in support of the 
findings of the judicial branch of 
the government” on the school de- 
segregation and other civil rights 
decisions. 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
told the delegates that the union is 
proud of its record of meeting the 
problem of discrimination “head 
on” and succeeding in “bringing it 
under control.” 

He assailed the record of indus- 
try as contrasted to that of labor 
in the civil rights and civil liberties 
field, declaring that “it is a matter 
of record that in no single instance 
has American industry raised its 
voice in support of the enactment 
of any civil rights legislation.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
affirmed Goldberg’s position on 
the union-industry harmony 
committees, declaring the effort 
“hasn’t got off the ground.” He 
offered his help to both sides to 
get the committees into opera-. 
tion. 


He proposed again a law which 
would give the President the power 
to» set up a fact-finding board in 
major labor disputes with the 
power to subpena witnesses from 
both sides, forcing both parties to 
explain their stand on the issues in 
a dispute before a public board. 

The convention adopted a num- 
ber of amendments to bring the 
union’s constitution into line with 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, including 
new provisions for placing unions 
under administrators, The dele- 
gates voted approval of the placing 
of an administratorsMip over Local 


speeches at the union’s 10th con-> 


workers and has another 350,000- 


1408, McKeesport, Pa., on 1 the. 
grounds that its funds have been 
mismanaged to the point where the 
local is approaching bankruptcy, 
Suspended from office under the 
administratorship is the  local’s 
president, Anthony Tomko, a sup. 
porter of Donald C. Rarick, presi. 
dent of Local 227, McKeesport, 
who is heading up a group oppos. 
ing McDonald. 


Appeal Denied 

The convention also upheld ap. 
peals committee findings against 
Nicholas Mamula, president of Lo. 
cal-211 of Aliquippa, Pa., another 
Rarick supporter, that he had engi. 
neered the expulsion of three mem- 
bers who, had filed charges against 
him. 

The delegates turned down pro. 
posals to make any dues increase 
subject to a membership referen- 
dum vote and referred to a special 
study group proposals to change 
the procedure governing the nomi- 
nation of international officers, dis. 
trict directors and local officers. 

Rarick, earlier in the convention, 
filed charges with Labor Seg, 
Mitchell claiming he had been de- 
prived of his democratic rights at 
the parley. The FBI is investigat. 
ing the complaint. He has an- 
nounced his intention of running 
against McDonald in the referen- 
dum election next year. 


Rarick was denounced by 
USWA Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel 
after he was endorsed by the 
opposition group. Abel said the 
Rarick group is determined “to 
weaken and destroy this union” 
and pledged his support to Mc- 
Donald. 

Joseph Murray, son of the un- 
ion’s former president Philip Mur- 
ray and a staff representative in 
Dist. 16, also denounced the Rarick 
group’s endorsement of him as a 
candidate for vice president on its 
ticket. He asserted that the Rarick 
outfit had nominated him in an at- 
tempt to “trade on the name of my 
great father” and charged “these 
men are doing great harm to the 
Steelworkers,” 


In his closing speech to the con- 
vention, McDonald declared that 
the incidents involving Rarick had 
been blown up “out of all propor- 
tion,” that the opposition was in- 
significant and that the “Steelwork- 
ers were more united in this con- 
vention than ever before.” 

Rarick’s forces appeared to num- 
ber something over a dozen dele- 
gates, 


Booklet Analyzes 
Politics and Bias 


An examination of the course of 
“Prejudice and Politics” and the 
interaction between them has been 
published in a booklet of that name 
as one of the Freedom Pamphlets 
of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’Nai B’Rith. 

The authors are former Mayor 
Charles P. Taft of*Cincinnati, son 
of the late Pres. William Howard 
Taft, and Bruce L. Felknor, execu- 
tive director of the Fair Campaign 
Practice Committee, both outstand- 
ing Protestant laymen. The book- 
let traces the growth and expansion 
of racial and religious prejudice as 
reflected in politics from colonial 
times to the present. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
league at 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. The price is 
35 cents per copy. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

“a most unscrupulous misuse. 
f figures” when the cabinet officer 
the union’s convention that 
ine steel worker’s purchasing power 
increased $1.13 per week in seven 
ears under the Truman Admin- 
tration Compared to a gain of $28 
,week in seven years under Eisen- 
power. 
Brubaker pointéd out that Mit- 
shell used “abnormal” figures to 
make his case. He said Mitchell 
ysed 1945 as a base, a year when 
see] industry earnings were inflated 
by overtime from a 45-hour week, 
tus raising the base from which 
Mitchell figured the “gain.” 


Inflation in 1946 ‘Ignored’. 
He said Mitchell also “completely 
red” the sudden inflation in 
1946-47 which ate away most wage 
gins, an inflation he charged to 
the “precipitate” removal of price 
controls under Republican pressure 
and against Democratic opposition. 
Mitchell also used a final earn- 
ings figure of $113.16 a week to 
calculate the gain under Ejisen- 
hower, Brubaker said. He noted 
Mitchell gave no source and added 
that the Iron & Steel Institute’s 
latest’ figure puts. steelworkers’ 
weekly earning at $96.05 in July. 
@ Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.),” chairman of the recent 
Senate Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems, suggested 
Mitchell might be renamed “the 
Secretary of Propaganda” because 
of his statements “distorting the na- 
tional unemployment picture.” 

McCarthy said both Mitchell and 
Health, Education & Welfare Sec. 
Arthur S. Flemming have gone 
“far beyond” the permissible limit 
of cabinet participation in cam- 
paigns. 

“If Mitchell cannot keep his offi- 
cial duties separate from his prop- 
aganda efforts in behalf of Nixon, 
he should resign as Secretary of 
Labor,” McCarthy declared. 

Mitchell roused McCarthy’s ire 
when he issued an “analysis” of 
the job picture to counteract the 
10-state conference on new jobs 
and new growth sponsored by 

Kennedy at Charleston, W. Va. 

Mitchell's press release empha- 
sized the August “record” of 68.3 
million employed, while saying that 
the 3.8 million jobless is “of serious 
concern.” 

McCarthy charged Mitchell with 
“distorting” the picture. The latter 
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that wiitn ins states that “94 out of 
every 100 workers had jobs in 
August,” this is defined by Mit- 
chell’s own Labor Dept. as “sub- 
stantial unemployment.” 

A 6 percent rate of joblessness 
is the test by which an area is de- 
clared to have a “substantial labor 
surplus.” The seasonally-adjusted 
rate for August was 5.9 percent for 
the nation. — 

Other Distortions Charged 
McCarthy: charged- other “dis- 
tortions” and said Mitchell should 
be named “Secretary of Prop- 
aganda” if he continues to speak 
“irresponsibly.” 

@ Press Associates, Inc., the la- 
bor press news service, charged 
Nixon with using “a neat statistical 
gimmick” during the television de- 
bate to show that the economy grew 
faster under Eisenhower than under 
Truman.” 

PAI pointed out that Nixon in- 
cluded 1946 in his calculations, a 
year of large-plant shutdowns to 
reconvert from war-time to peace- 
time needs. 

Figuring the growth rates for 
the 1947-52 period for Truman and 
the 1953-59 period for Eisenhower 
reveals, PAI reported, that the 
average annual rate of growth was 
4.25 percent under Truman and 
2.50 percent under Eisenhower. 

PAI said average unemployment 
under Truman was 2.6 million a 
year, compared to 3.2 million or 
600,000 more on the average under 
Eisenhower. 

It said the average annual in- 
crease in the real gross national 
product—the measure of Amer- 
ica’s wealth in terms of goods 
and services produced — was 
$14.9 billion under Truman and 
$10.8 billion under Eisenhower. 

Meany, in taking issue with 
Nixon's claim that the Eisenhower 
policies produced the greatest pri- 
vate economic expansion in any 
eight-year period, said that “the 
facts of life do not support” Nixon’s 
words. 

“What does the Vice-President 
mean by that claim?” Meany asked. 

“Is he referring to greater pro- 
fits for corporations or higher divi- 
dends for stockholders? 

“Is he talking about expanded 
productive capacity — much of 
which today stands idle? 

“He (Nixon) certainly can’t be 
talking about jobs—treal jobs. The 
fact is that there are 500,000 


failed to explain, McCarthy said, 


Nixon ‘Afraid’ of Federal Action 
On Schools, Schoemann Charges 


Vice Pres. Nixon’s self-described “imaginative” new approach to the nation’s school and education 
problems is “essentially a program of half measures inhibited by the overriding fear of federal action,” 
according to Peter T. Schoemann, chairman of the Committee on Education of the AFL-CIO. 

Schoemann, an AFL-CIO vice president and president of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, labeled 
Nixon’s principal proposal for loans and grants to help states meet the interest costs of school construc- 


| part-time.” 


there were three years ago. And the 
decline was even greater in the 
‘private sector’ of our economy. 
“Since 1953, our labor force has 
increased 5.5 million. But 
fewer manhours of work are pro- 
vided by the ‘private sector’ of our 
economy today than were provided 
seven years ago. 

“We have lost more than 2 mil- 
lion jobs in manufacturing, mining 
and the railroads. If it hadn’t been 
for an increase in public employ- 
ment, we’dehave even more jobless 
than we have now. 

“Is this expansion — or is it 
decay?” 

Meany warned that Eisenhow- 
er policies “court catastrophe” 
because they have failed to find | 
jobs for the 820,000 new workers 
entering the labor force each year 
at present. Over the next 10 
years, he pointed out, the labor 
force will expand by an average 
of 1.4 million new workers each 
year. : 

“This means,” he declared, 
must create 25,000 new jobs every 
week for 10 years, just to keep 
pace with this growth—and without 
allowing for the job shrinkage 
caused by automation and techno- 
logical change.” 

Meany said America needs “pros- 
perity in fact, not fiction.” He 
said Nixon seems “unaware” of the 
real menace of present widespread 
unemployment. 


McCarthy Raps Mitchell | 
McCarthy said Mitchell “also 
failed to mention that of the ap- 
proximately 68 million jobs to 
which he referred, 3 million are 


“He failed to make clear the fact 
that 6 out of 100 people secking 
work today cannot find it and that 
one out of every 10 workers today 
is getting only a partial pay check or 
none at all,” he added. 

“He failed to say that the’ rate 
of unemployment today is higher 
than it was even in the recession 
year of 1954 or that, as a-matter of 
fact, the jobless rate today is higher 
than it has been in 17 of the past 
18 years.” 

McCarthy said that perhaps 
Mitchell’s “worst distortion” was 
in attempting to make the jobless 
rates among family breadwinners 
“seem good.” Mitchell had said 
unemployment among married 
men was “a little over 3 percent 
—well below the national aver- 


age.” 


fewer full-time jobs in America than 


tion bonds as.“‘a warmed-over ver-' 
sion of an old Eisenhower sugges- 
tion; one which would be unwork- 
>. in those areas most needing 

He pointed out that the school 
districts where the need is greatest 
already have reachéd their legal 
debt limits. 

Nixon, in a renewed effort to 
cut the cord linking him to the 
Eisenhower Administration’s rec- 
ord, outlined his views in a “po- 
sition paper” which called for a 
“total national effort” to meet the 
nation’s educational needs. 

The Republican candidate de- 
Clared that the teaching profession 
Must attract “the best men and 
Women the nation has to offer” but 
he flatly opposed the use of federal 


funds to help raise teachers’ sala- 
Ties, 


He warned that “we have no 
time to lose” and called for a na- 
tional “sense of urgency” but added 
that the effectiveness of any pro- 
gram must be measured “not by 
how much money is spent or how 
fast, but rather by its effective im- 
pact in stimulating and supplement- 
ing local and private efforts.” 

To evaluate what is being or 
should be done in the education 
field, Nixon said, he would propose 
a “permanent, top-level Commis- 
sion on Education.” 

Nixon did call for expansion of 
the college student loan program 
and set. as a target “a national 
scholarship program for our ablest 
secondary school graduates admin- 
istered by, and its costs shared by, 
the states on the basis of relative |‘ 
ability to pay.” The scholarships, 


he said, should be based on “need 
and competitive examinations.” He 
also suggested that Congress “con- 
sider tax credits or deduction for 
college tuition and expenses.” 
Schoemann pointed out, how- 
ever, that Nixon’s statement “is 
full of references to the threats 
of ‘inhibitive federal contro? and 
‘rigid federal contro? and the 
other stock phrases of the apos- 
tles of federal impotency.” 

He described the Nixon state- 
ment as “a typical plea for too 
little, too late—a program of half 
measures . . . Both the terms of 
recent Democratic proposals for 
federal aid and the history of fed- 
eral aid,” Schoemann declared, 

‘suggest that the issue of so-called 


“we | 


are graduates of the university. 


LOAN FUND for use of pharmacy students at the University of 
Washington is started with a $1,000 contribution from Retail Clerks 
Local 330. Some 300 members of the local’s pharmacy division 


Local 330 Sec.-Treas. Stanley 


Peters, left, presents the check to Dr. Henry Schmitz, president 
emeritus of the university and administrator of the fund. 


GOP-Dixie 


Blocks Civi 


A new civil rights study by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
has pinned the “can’t do” label on the Republican Party. 

The party which claims political descent from. Abraham Lincoln 
can’t deliver on its promise to fight for equal rights because of its 
legislative alliance with the ig Wii Southern Democrats, the 


Com bine 


l Rights 


IUD charged. 

The study—entitled “The Civil 
Rights Fight:' A Look at the Legis- 
lative Record”—explores party po- 
sitions on key civil rights issues in 
Congress and in the states. It finds 
that the advances usually have come 
under Democratic leadership, de- 
spite that party’s “Bourbon wing.” 


IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
in a foreword to the report, de- 
clares the record “shows clearly 
that the GOP-Dixie axis pene- 
trates almost as deeply into the 
area of civil rights as in that of 
welfare legislation.” 


The IUD study documents this 
by going behind the final rollcall 
votes on civil rights legislation in 
Congress to the real battleground— 
the Rules Committee bottleneck in 
the House and the filibuster threat 
in the Senate. 

In both of these key areas, the 
IUD points out, a majority of Re- 
publicans could consistently be 
found voting with the Southern 
Democrats, just as the Dixiecrat 
bloc voted with the GOP on eco- 
nomic issues. 

At the state and local levels, with 
few exceptions, “Republican-dom- 
inated legislatures have consistently 
rejected fair employment practices 
statutes. .. . The Republican record 
on state FEPC belies the party’s 
claims of civil rights championship 
and defies apology. The GOP align- 
ment with business interests opposed 
to nondiscriminatory hiring and 
with anti-labor groups has brought 
about the consistent surrender of 
civil rights,” the IUD study notes. 


' Spelled out are details of suc- 
_cessful Democratic-led battles for 
strong FEPC laws in Ohio, Mich- 
igan and California. In each 
case, the opposition came from 
the GOP. y 


In Ohio, after seven straight ses- 
sions of Republican-controlled leg- 
islatures had rejected FEPC, pas- 
sage came in 1959 when the Dem- 
ocrats had control of the legislature 
for the first time in a decade. All 
of thé votes against FEPC in the 
state Senate came from the GOP 


‘federal domination’ is a phoay.” 


| cast against the bill in the House, 
according to the report. 

The IUD, charging that the Re- 
publican call for civil rights legis- 
lation during the August post-con- 
vention session of Congress was 
intended to block action on mini- 
mum wage, health-care and housing 
legislation, pointed out that Repub- 
lican lIgaders had voted against 
many of the same “rights” proposals 
during the regular session of Con- 
gress. 

The study also notes that the 
GOP now has its own southern 
wing, with five congressmen who 
owe their election to “an ability to 
out-Dixiecrat the Dixiecrats.” 


The report comments that “the 
southern Republican Party - i 
more conservative and pro-segre- 
gationist” than the Dixie Dem- 
ocrats. 

“America’s Negroes,” the doce 
ument concludes, “may be coming 
closer to their goal of equal oppor- 
tunity and human dignity but their 
progress—either socially or eco- 
nomically—cannot be placed at the 
doorstep of the Republican Party.” 


Mrs. Meyer To Get 
AFL-CIO Citation 


The AFL-CIO Murray- 
Green Award will be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Agnes E, 
Meyer, writer and lecturer, 
at a dinner in Washington on 
Nov. 15, Leo Perlis, director 
of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, has an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Meyer will receive a 
‘medallion and a check for 
$5,000 in recognition of her 
“lifelong devotion to the 
causes of sound community 
organization, health, welfare 
and education,” Perlis said. 

The Murray-Green Award 
was established in 1956 to 
give recognition to persons 
‘and organizations whose 
achievements in the broad 
areas of health and welfare 
have inspired others to work 
for the common good. 


ranks, as did 30 of the 31 votes 
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Kennedy Pledges Fight on J oblessness 


Conservative GOP 
Tag Hung on Nixon 


(Continued from Page 1) 
American people, he said in the 
layoff-ridden steel, automotive 
and electrical products city of 
Mansfield, ©O., that is when 
“young Latin Americans” looked 
to him as a “good neighbor to 
Latin America.” He added: “To- 
day Mr. Castro has raised the 
standard of Communism through 
all of Latin America.” 

’ In Canton, O., he said: “I don’t 
believe in big government but I 
believe in government meeting its 
responsibilities. When 50 percent 
of the steel capacity is unused, 
when we are building 200,000 
homes less than we should, when 
there are 1.8 million children who 
go to school part time, it is time 
for the Democratic Party.” 

Sees Party Issue 
In Erie, Pa., where upwards of 
7,000 people waited at the airport 
for an 11 p. m. plane landing, 
Kennedy said the campaign was a 
“struggle” between the Republican 
and Democratic “concepts of gov- 
ernment, which has been going on 
for many years and continues in 
1960.” The question, he said, is 
whether we believe that the cause 
of freedom at home and abroad can 
best be served by the Democratic 

or the Republican Party. 


At North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
a position paper set forth specific 
differences between himself and 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
“I would have signed” the two 
depressed areas bills that Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed, he said. 


In another position paper, Ken- 
nedy said in Lockport, N. Y., that 
the “issue” of how far we extend 
the powers of the federal gevern- 
ment is a “bogus issue.” 


Use Government to Help People 


The federal government already 
has enormous power through its 
defense, housing, research and 
other programs, and “not to use 
these powers to help people is. to 
use them to hurt people. We 
Democrats have believed at all 
times and at all places in using the 
federal government to help people.” 

A position paper pledged a seven- 
point program to check the tide of 
chronic unemployment that ever 
since the 1958 recession has seen 
unemployment stuck at above or 
barely below a 5 percent rate. 


The “goal” of full employment, 

the Employment Act of 1946, 
has been “forgotten” in the past 
eight years, he charged. He 
promised a renewal of attention 
to the goal, pledged a labor-man- 

+ agement conference on problems 
of automation, and an end to the 
hard-money, high-interest policies 


of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

“I. am not downgrading the 
country,” he said. “IL want to up- 
grade the leadership” that recently 
has seen what he called the “de- 
terioration” of our prestige in the 
world. 

“Much has changed” in the past 
quarter century, he told a “seniof 
citizens’ meeting” in  Buffalo’s 
Music Hall, but “one thing has not 
changed.” 


“Twenty-five years ago today,” 
he said, “the Republicans in Con- 
gress voted 95 to 1 to kill social 
security, calling it an ‘extreme’ 
measure. This year again only 
a single Republican in the Senate 
voted for medical care for the 
aged.” 

. “I don’t believe it is ‘extreme’ to 
relieve poverty and illness and de- 
spair,” he declared. 

“What is ‘extreme’ is the fact 
that 9 million Americans over the 
age of 65 are trying to survive on 
incomes of less than $40 a week. 
And what is ‘extreme’ is the oppo- 
sition of the Republican party to 
every effort to bring help.” 


The GOP “failed to kill” the 
key old-age pension section of 
the 1935 Social Security Act, he 
said, because “we had a Demo- 
cratic President in the White 
House using all the many powers 
of that high office to ensure the 
passage of his program.” 

“This year we had a Republican 
Administration Using all its powers 
to destroy” the application of so- 
cial security. principles to medical 
and health programs for the aged, 
he declared. 

In Lockport, N. Y., and in Am- 
sterdam, Kennedy talked about 
minimum wages, old age pensions, 
depressed areas, “the 65 cents an 
hour” for the average laundry work- 
er. “I don’t think it’s too much to 
ask a businessman who does a $1 
million a year business to pay $1.25 
an hour, $50.00 a week to his em- 
ployees,” he declared. 


Furniture Workers 
Endorse Kennedy 


The executive board of the Fur- 
niture Workers has unanimously 
endorsed the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket as providing “strong, dedi- 
cated liberal leadership . . . in the 
fight for freedom against Commu- 
nist tyranny.” The UFWA called 
on its local unions to “work tire- 
lessly between now and election 
day . . . to make the full weight 
of the united labor movement felt 


in this campaign.” 


programs which will discuss 
issues, 


garment workers. 


ILG Starts Radio Series 
Oct. 5 on Campaign Issues 


The Ladies Garment Workers’ 1960 Campaign Committee 
has announced it will sponsor a series of 5 coast-to-coast radio 


The series will be broadcast every Wednesday at 10:30 
p-m., EST, starting Oct. 5 over the ABC network. 

Adlai E. Stevenson will be the featured speaker on Oct. 5; 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on Oct. 12; Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on Oct. 19 and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, the vice- 
presidential candidate, on Oct. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, the Democratic presidential candi- 
date, will conclude the series on Nov. 2. 

The series is being financed by voluntary contributions of 
Performers taking part in the dramatiza- 
tions include Frank Sinatra, Marlon Brando, Shelley Winters, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Eva Marie Saint, Henry Fonda, Peter 
Lawford, Edward G. Robinson, Melvyn Douglas, Ralph 
Bellamy, Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh. 


and dramatize the campaign 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

to suspend the rules and have the 
delegates endorse Kennedy’s can- 
didacy was ruled out of order by 
Hutcheson on the grounds that 
there was no such resolution before 
the conventio® and that the con- 
vention rules specifically forbid 
discussion of partisan politics by 
the delegates. 

Hutcheson’s ruling was accepted 
by the delegates who made it clear 
again, however, that the sentiment 
of the convention was clearly be- 
hind the Democratic candidate. 

The first Kennedy-Nixon elec- 
tion appearances before a union 
convention, the Machinists’ con- 
clave in St. Louis last month, was 
followed by a direct .endorsement 
of the Democratic nominee by an 
all but unanimous vote. 

Nixon was respectfully received 
by the 1,600 delegates to the con- 
vention representing 820,000 mem- 
bers, who met in the Terrace Gar- 
den Room of the Morrison Hotel 
here. 

Delivering in general the “basic 
speech” of his campaign with which 
reporters covering him have become 
familiar, the Vice President also said 
he had joined with the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R-O.) in seeking 
to override the Denver Building 
Trades rule that treats a strike on a 
building site against a non-union 
subcontractor as an illegal second- 
ary boycott under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Sees Same Goals 

He said that his “goals” and Sen. 
Kennedy’s are the same—better 
housing, better health, better health 
protection in old age, and that the 
differences are about “means.” He 
warned against unneeded federal 
“spending” which he said would 
“create” human misery, rather 
than alleviate it. 

He claimed a “good record” for 
the Eisenhower Administration on 
schools, housing and “real wages,” 
repeating his staterment at the Ma- 
chinists’ convention that real wages 
had increased only 2 percent under 
former Pres. Truman and 15 per- 
cent under Eisenhower. He said 
the Carpenters specifically had 
fared “70 percent better” in the 
Republican years. 

The Nixon claim has been 


sharply challenged by the Dem- 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS of the Carpenters greet Sen. Kennedy as he arrives. to addregg 
the union’s convention at Chicago. At left is Harry Schwarzer; at — Joseph Cambiano. ™ 
escorted him to a cheering ovation by the delegates. 


Kennedy Gets Carpenter Ovation, - 
Asks Action on Unfinished Tasks 


ocratic National Committee. 
- “I kiffow Khrushchev,” Nixon 
told the Carpenters, “and I know 
how tough the Communists are. I 
will insist that whatever funds are 
necessary to maintain absolute 
superiority in military strength must 
be expended” to maintain “peace 
and freedom.” 

Kennedy in an 11-minute ad- 
dress for which he was obviously: 
heartened by the tumultuous recep- 
tion he received, bluntly said that 
the “great debates” in which he 
and Nixon were supposed to 
engage had actually been going on 
for half a century. 


Kennedy Cites Record 

The Democratic Party, he said 
has “‘said ‘yes’ to the people.” The 
Republicans have nominated “Mc- 
Kinley, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover—and now we have today,” 
he said. 

“The government has a role to 
play in social programs,” he de- 
clared “and I don’t look upon it as 
‘taking money out of the pockets of 
the people.” How many GI homes 
would have been built without the 
government guarantees of loans?” 

He slashed at the Republican 
record on the committee-approved 
housing bill of last session, citing 
the votes of all four Republican 
members of the House Rules Com- 
mittee against sending the bill to 
the floor. 

“Pm not a ‘Johnny-come- 
lately’ on the situs picketing bill, 
either,” he said referring to a 
statement of Nixon’s. “I know 
what I mean—I mean to revise 
the law to kill the Denver Build- 
ing trades rules.” 

“I know Khrushchev, too,” he 
observed with irony, “and he is not 
the enemy. He is 65; he is mortal 
like other men. The issue is the 
Communists’ system. 

“When we face our urfifinished 
business, this country will move 
again,” he concluded. 

In a major speech the opening 
day, Pres. William C. Doherty of 
the Letter Carriers, a vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, called on 
labor to “lift up its eyes,” to aban- 
don what he called “cubicle think- 
ing,” and to lead the world to the 
“golden land of the future.” 

He said labor should “go big 


league” in its communications with 
the rest of America, to establish 
newspapers and to “buy our owl 
television and radio station.” 
We must tell our story “over and 
over again and in as many ways @ 
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possible,” he declared, to let the 
people know the effectiveness of thé 
labor movement in combating Con 
munism and prevent confusion 
about “our honest and justified 
efforts to achieve equality and soe 
cial justice.” 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
told the convention in a somewhat 
unusual speech that the building 
trades unions should go out an@ 
organize, especially in the Tesidem 
tial housing field. 
He also termed the “right-toe 
work” laws “phony” but declared 
that regardless of who won the elegy 
tion it would be impossible in tht 
foreseeable future to repeal Sectio# 
14b of the Taft-Hartley Act allow 
ing states to pass “right-to-work® 
laws. 
Says Congress Undemocratic 
C.J. (Neil) Haggerty, president of 
the Building & Construction Tradew 
Dept., charged in a speech that 
Congress demonstrated in its lagi 
session the undemocratic procem 
dures which it attempted to lay @# 
the doorstep of the labor movement 
in the Landrum-Griffin Act. Hig 
cited the action of the House Rule 
Committee in killing legislation 
and refusing the House the right) 
to vote on important legislatio® 
including aid to education, siti 
picketing and other measures, ‘ ‘ 
The convention adopted a nu 
ber of resolutions to amend an 
revise the union’s constitution @ 
bring it in line with the new labote 
law. There were about 140 resor 
lutions before the convention, = 
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